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Take Care of Your Health 


is one of those ordinary everyday admonitions that are so rarely observed. Health, the 
most valuable, is often the most neglected of all earthly blessings. It is not until a man 
experiences a sensible decline of his vital powers that he begins to bestow any really 
serious thoughts upon the matter. So long as he is free from pain and inconvenience he 
is usually content to let things drift, with the inevitable result that diseases which might 
have been easily dealt with at an early stage are allowed to attain alarming and dangerous 
proportions. This is particularly the case with regard to Stomach and Liver derangements. 
So little is the importance of sound, healthy —s understood or appreciated that it is 
usual to disregard common symptoms of disorder, and not until actual pain or weakness 
is established is the matter seriously attended to. This is indeed surprising when we 
remember how largely the Stomach and Liver determine the health of the entire body, and 
even more remarkable when we recall the fact that the digestive organs can be maintained 
in perfect health by an occasional dose of BEECHAM’S PILLS. It your Stomach, Liver, or 
Bowels are oat of order BEECHAM’S PILLS will put them right, and if they are in 
order BEECHAM’S PILLS will keep them right. 


TAKE 


BEECHAM’ PILLS. 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancs. 


5 Sold everywhere in Boxes, price 1/14 (56 Pills) and 2/9 (168 Pills). 
| YORKSHIRE NOTES & QUERIES. 


A high-class Montbly Magazine for Antiquarizs, Archologists, Biograpbers, 
Historians, Topograpbers, and Litterateurs, 



















Epitep By CHARLES F, FORSHAW, LL.D., 
Vice-President of the Society of Vorkshiremen in London; Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature ; the Royal Historical Society ; 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland ; the Royal Colonial Institute. 


Price Gd. post free. 6s. per annum, post free. 





N.B.—Vol. 1. of “Yorkshire Notes and Queries” is now exceedingly scarce and cannot be sold at less than 12/6 per 
copy. Lt contains over 400 pages, 150 illustrations, and an exhaustive index of upwards of 5,000 references. 
All orders for copies of Vol. I. to be sent direct to 53, Market Street, Bradford. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘* Contains much matter of moment to Yorkshire antiquaries.”—Motes and Queries (London). 

‘* We welcome the issue of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ That there is room for a county magazine of this kind there is no doubt, 
and if the conductors of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries’ rise to the occasion there is a future before them.” —Shefield Telegraph. 

‘* The aim of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ a new threepenny monthly, brightly produced is to deal with the broad-acred shire from 
the point of view of the antiquary, archzologist, historian, and topographer, and to give the most complete record of the folk-lore of the 
county ever attempted. The first number is extremely promising. It has an admirable editor in Mr. C. F. Forshaw, LL.D., and modern 
as well as ancient interest are reviewed.” —Sheffield Independent. 

“We welcome with pleasure the appearance of the new periodical, entitled ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ and edited by our respected 

3ro. Charles F. Forshaw, LL.D., Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, F.R.H.S., F.R.S.A., etc., whose sonnets and other contribu- 
tions to our columns have always been received with favour by our readers. It will be issued monthly, and to judge from the contents of 
the first number, we consider it will soon establish itself firmly in the estimation of the reading public, and more particularly with those who 
delight in the study of antiquities genealogy, topography. It is needless to say that Yorkshire is a county which will atford ample material 
for such a publication.” —7he Freemason. 

‘*T am much obliged to you for sending me aspecimen of your new magazine, ‘ Yorkshire Notes ani Queries.’ As a contributor to 
‘ Notes and Queries’ for nearly half a century, I welcome it. I hope you will let me say how much I congratulate you on the excellent form 
and contents of this magazine. If kept up by all the spirit that is indicated by this first number, it ought to prove a great success. To show 

ou that I am not offering an opinion without having read the work, I will call your attention to two or three misprints, etc.” —From E. W. 
}RABROOK, Esq., C.B., F.S.A. (Vice-President of the Royal Society of Literature). 
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AT a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
early in January, the following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: Dr. M. R. James, Provost 
of King’s (proposed by the Council Aoxoris 
causa), Sir William E. Davidson, K.C., and 
Messrs. J. N. Bankes, Philip M. Johnston, 
Harold C. Smith, Frederick William Bull, 
E. O. Pleydell Bouverie, Edmund C. R. 
Armstrong, C. Lethbridge Kingsford, A. P. 
Maudslay, and Ralph Griffin. 
7 


A Reuter’s telegram from Berlin, dated 
January 11, says that : “ The Deutsche Orient 
Geselischajt publishes interesting details of 
excavations which it has carried out on the 
supposed site of the ancient Jericho, a collec- 
tion of mounds in the vicinity of the village 
of Ericha, near the Dead Sea. The site in- 
vestigated was a plateau 4oo yards long by 
180 broad, containing seven mounds. After 
a week’s digging the exterior wall of the 
vanished city was encountered at a depth of 
8 feet below the surface. The excavators 
were astonished at the technical excellence 
of the construction. The wall consisted of 
three parts. The natural rock foundation is 
overlaid with a filling of loam and fine gravel 
a metre or so deep, upon which a sloping 
rubble wall, heavily bulging externally, is 
superimposed to a height of 20 feet, the 
breadth being from 64 feet to 8 feet. The 
wall is built of well-laid rubble, which be- 
comes finer towards the top. Enormous 
blocks are partially employed for the lower 
VOL. V. 





part of the wall. Every interstice is most 
carefully filled in, so as to offer no advantages 
to the implements of destruction of a hostile 
force. Finally, upon this imposing founda- 
tion is the fortification wall, properly built of 
clay bricks. In one place this part of the 
wall reaches a height of 8 feet, but it would 
seem to have been considerably higher. The 
whole must have been a most striking struc- 
ture which dominated the whole plain without 
the city, and must have been visible for miles. 
The only advantage which in point of 
technical perfection modern construction pos- 
sesses over the walls of Jericho is, the ex- 
cavators state, the use of mortar, which was 
unknown to these early architects. The 
walls are estimated to have extended goo 
yards; 450 yards have already been laid 
bare with the aid of 200 workmen employed 
by the expedition. To the north the fortifi- 
cations are breached by a large heap of 
rubbish, which would seem to indicate that 
enemies must have penetrated here on some 
occasion.” 


++ & | 
Mr. T. H. Hodgson, F.S.A., writes from 
Newby Grange, Carlisle, under date Decem- 
ber 26: ‘* With reference to the note in your 
last issue on ‘ The Ransom of Church Bells,’ 
it may be of interest to mention that, on the 
recapture of Carlisle from the Jacobite rebels 
in 1745, a claim was made by the artillery 
train of the Duke of Cumberland’s army to 
the cathedral bells, as appears by the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from Prebendary Wilson 
to Dr. Waugh (Chancellor of Carlisle), dated 
January 9, 1745-46: ‘A demand made by 
Major Belfour, in the Duke’s name, of the 
bells of our Cathedral, as a perquisite to the 
train of artillery, was a surprise upon the 
members of the Chapter here, and very ill- 
relished by them. Mr. Birket, Mr. Head, 
and myself waited on the Duke to desire his 
protection, alleging that the bells were the 
property of the Dean and Chapter, and given 


to them in their charter; that the Chapter - 


was not conscious of any behaviour in them- 
selves but such as became dutiful and loyal 
subjects, and that the town had not any 
right in them. The answer given us was 
that the Duke would not interfere in it, that 
if it was a perquisite to a train we could say 
nothing against it. A moderate composition, 
F 
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I believe, would pacify the claimants, but 
I’m firmly resolved at present, as are my two 
brethren, not to submit to any.’ I cannot 
find that any composition was paid, but the 
bells hang in the cathedral tower at this day, 
and it would seem that the claim was aban- 
doned, as ina further letter, dated January 27, 
Mr. Wilson says: ‘No further demand has 
been made of our bells, and from your and 
other letters we are encouraged not to fear 
any.’ The letters from which I quote are 
printed in the late Mr. G. G. Mounsey’s 
Carlisle in 1745, a book which contains much 
interesting information.” 


&¢ &+ &¢ 
The City Press of December 26 says that 
“‘ Antiquaries will learn with interest of a 
discovery which has recently been made at 
the Charterhouse Hotel. In the cellars is 
now to be seen a beautifully moulded water 
tank bearing the date 1720. The relic was 
discovered in the basement of what was, 
many years ago, one of the dwellings of the 
Carthusian monks. The tank is rather more 
than 5 feet in length, 2 feet 6 inches deep, 
and 18 inches wide. In the centre appear 
the date 1720 and the initials A.B., while 
below is a representation of St. George and 
the Dragon, with cherubs on either side, and 
an escallop shell underneath. In the side- 
panels are the Prince of Wales’s feathers, a 
crown and thistle, and a trident and shield, 
with other designs. The tank is in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation, and everything 
on it is as distinct now as when it was first 
made. It is ten years older than the one in 
the lobby at the Guildhall, while among 
the tank fronts preserved in the Guildhall 
Museum there is only one -bearing an earlier 
date. Even more interesting, however, than 
the tank itself is a ‘ hopper,’ a smaller recep- 
tacle for catching the water from the roof of 
the old house. We believe that there is no 
similar relic in the Guildhall Museum at all. 
In shape it is somewhat like an old-fashioned 
magic lantern. It bears the date 1718, to- 
gether with the initials S.T., and a W. in 
the centre. It will be a matter for regret if 


these interesting examples of eighteenth- 
century workmanship are allowed to fall into 
the hands of some American curio-hunter. 
Cannot the authorities of the Guildhall 
Museum negotiate for their acquisition ?” 


Lord Howard de Walden has presented some 
very fine sixteenth-century carved oak panels 
to the Saffron Walden Museum. They came 
from an old house at Wethersfield, Essex, 
and were purchased by Lord Howard in order 
that they should not be taken away from the 
district. The carving is very similar to the 
fine work upon the screen of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, which bears the mono- 
gram of Henry VIII. 


Several leaden bullets have been found em- 
bedded in the rocks adjoining Dartmouth 
Castle. They have been extracted, and are 
now in the possession of Mr. Thomas Law- 
son, of Dartmouth Castle. Judging from 
their shape and the position in which they 
were found, they must have been fired by 
the Parliamentary troops under Sir Thomas 
Fairfax during the Civil War of the seven- 
teenth century. 


¢ &¢ &€ 

The New Year's number of the Auilder 
contains the usual extra budget of illus- 
trations. Among them are the first examples 
in a reissue of the series of illustrations and 
plans of the English cathedrals which were 
published in our contemporary about fifteen 
years ago, and are now all out of print. 
These examples are the view of St. Paul’s 
by Mr. H. H. Statham, with a ground-plan 
which has been revised and brought up to 
date. The separate illustrations also include 
a view of the Roman Forum as it was before 
the excavations of recent years, by Mr. 
A. C. Conrade, and some views of Old 
London—Fetter Lane and its neighbour- 
hood—from drawings in the Crace Collec- 
tion. The number contains an architectural 
and historical description, with several illus- 
trations, of the Priory of Serrabona, in 
Roussillon, the province which once formed 
part of the Spanish kingdom of Majorca. 


By the demolition of some old houses at the 
corner of Leicester Square there has come 
to light an interesting reminder of the rural 
London of days gone by. This is an old 
red-tiled building in Whitcomb Street, which 
suggests an association with the neighbour- 
hood at a time when the thoroughfare in 
question, which led from Pall Mall into 
Coventry Street, was known as Hedge Lane. 
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This, at any rate, was the name by which it 
was designated in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and Coventry Street adjoin- 
ing dates back to the same period, taking 
its name from the then residence of the 
Secretary of State to Charles II. The rural 
character of the neighbourhood was still 
further heightened by the Royal Mews, 
which were in the immediate vicinity, and 
the memory of which is to this day pre- 
served in Orange Court, so called from the 
colour of the stables, just as Green Street 
and Blue Street perpetuated other branches 
of the same establishment. 


Professor Sayce, who returned to Khartoum 
towards the end of December, has made 
the following communication to Reuter’s 
correspondent: “ An interesting discovery 
of early Christian remains has recently been 
made at Wad-el-Hadad, on the Blue Nile, 
a few miles north of Sennar, while the 
foundations of a rest-house for the Irrigation 
Department were being dug. A number of 
graves were found containing skeletons, with 
feet to the east. Round the head of each 
was a quantity of pottery, consisting of bowls 
and jars, all in a good state of preservation. 
The bowls are for the most part of dark 
clay, and decorated with Nubian patterns. 
On one of them is a Coptic processional 
cross, and the same emblem is scratched 
inside the lips of the jars, where it is asso- 
ciated with two other Christian emblems, 
the fish and the palm-branch. On the neck 
of one of the jars is a mason’s mark, and 
another of the jars, which are of red ware, 
has a spout as well as a handle. A com- 
parison of the pottery with that found on 
Nubian sites between the First and Second 
Cataracts makes it probable that it should be 
dated in the seventh or eighth century a.D. 
The pottery has been sent to the Khartoum 
Museum. The chief interest of the discovery 
lies in the fact that it is the first time that 
Christian remains have been met with so far 
south, and it is thought that other early 
Christian remains may be found in the 
neighbourhood of the Blue Nile. At present 
very little is known of the history of Chris- 
tianity in these regions. A quarter of an 
hour’s walk from the graves are two mounds 
called by the natives Beyt-el-Anak—The 


House of Anak (or pre-Mahommedan 
people)—which doubtless mark the site of 
an old Christian church and monastery. 
Excavation would probably bring to light 
early Christian inscriptions.” 
ke 

A curious result of the Separation Law in 
France is given by a recent decision of 
M. Briand, the Minister of Justice, in answer 
to an inquiry from the Municipal Council 
of Chateaudun, that communes cannot be 
held responsible for expenses rendered 
necessary by the repair of churches, even 
if the churches are officially classified as 
historic monuments. Chateaudun possesses 
three historic churches, and the Council 
refuses to repair more than one, while 
M. Briand assures it that it need not repair 
any. The Zemps remarks that this shows 
a serious lacuna in the new legislation. 
Granting that the expenses of the repair 
of ordinary churches should fall on the 
worshippers, it is inadmissible, the journal 
declares, that works of historic or artistic 
interest should be allowed to fall to ruin 
merely because they are places of worship. 


At the December meeting of the American 
School in Rome, Mr. J. Stuart-Glennie read 
a paper on a tomb at Quinto Fiorentino, 
near Florence, which he believes to be of 
Pelasgic origin, and which, in his opinion, 
points to the existence of a Pelasgic period 
between the Ligurian and Etruscan epochs 
of Roman history. 


& 
What is probably the finest flint axe found 
recently in East Yorkshire has just been 
added to the prehistoric collection in the 
Hull Museum. This is of a yellowish-brown 
flint, of somewhat mottled appearance, pro- 
vided at one end with a curved, polished, 
cutting edge, 2 inches in width, from which 
it tapers down to a blunt rounded point. 
The total length is 5? inches. It is roughly 
lozenge-shaped in section, and shows on one 
side the skilful way in which it has been 
chipped ; the other side is not so well worked, 
and for some portion of its length shows the 
original surface of the flint nodule from which 
the axe was worked. This is an exceptionally 
fine example of prehistoric workmanship, 
and in the hands of a strong man must have 
F 2 
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been no mean weapon. It was found at 
Flamborough. In the museum collection 


there are examples from Wawne, Withernsea, 
and Leven Carrs made of similar brown flint. 


&¢ ¢ & 
Mr. J. Starkie Gardner had a capital article 
on ‘*‘ Ancient Forks” in Country Life for 
December 26. It is not always realized that 
although knives and spoons may be the older 
implements, yet forks are of a very consider- 
able antiquity. Mr. Gardner points out that 
‘there is an Assyrian fork in the British 
Museum. A Roman fork with two prongs 
and a handle like a deer’s leg was found in 
the Appian Way, and another in the gardens 
of the Luxembourg in Paris, while a five- 
pronged fork was found in a tomb at Pes- 
tum, and is in the Naples Museum.” The 
paper was enriched by a number of fine 





the massive walls enclosing a plaza. In the 
central room there is a seat called by the 
Pima Indians “ The Seat of Montezuma.” 


The Brussels correspondent of the Standard, 
writing on December 26, remarked: ‘‘ The 
art of the counterfeiter has now been ex- 
tended to Egyptian scarabzi, to judge from 
the experience of the Royal Museum of 
Brussels. Some time ago the museum 
authorities acquired from the widow of an 
Egyptologist for £400 two granite scarabei, 
which were said to have come from Bubastis. 
The inscription bore reference to the voyage 
round Africa by the sailors of King Necho, 
and their astonishment at seeing the sun rise 
on their right, as related by Herodotus. The 
scarabeei were examined by several savants, 
whose doubt as to their authenticity was 











ANGLO-SAXON SILVER SPOON AND FORK. 


Eshotographic illustrations, one of which we 
fare permitted to reproduce above. It shows 
oe Anglo-Saxon silver spoon and fork (now 
‘in the British Museum), which were dis- 
covered in 1834 at Lavington, Wiltshire, 
with seventy coins dating from A.D. 800 to 8go. 
The spoon is worked with runic patterns ; 
the fork is two-pronged. 


An .American Pompeii is gradually being 
brought to light, according to the annual 
report of Secretary Walcott, of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Under a special Congressional 
appropriation, the work of excavating a pre- 
historic buried city at Casa Grande, near 
Florence, Arizona, has been conducted by 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, and already a number 
of structures have been discovered. The 
largest one excavated during the year was a 
building 200 feet long, with eleven rooms, 


strengthened by the remembrance otf the 
so-called ‘tiara of Saitaphernes.’ The 
museum authorities then communicated 
with similar bodies at Paris and Berlin, and 
finally the matter was relegated to a com- 
mittee of experts, who found that the relics 
were not genuine antiques. As the result, 
the museum authorities sued the widow for 
the return of the £400 paid for the ‘ scarabzei,’ 
and the civil tribunal has found in their 


favour.” % 


A telegram from Paris dated December 15 
stated that ‘“‘what are believed to be the 
oldest human, or quasi-human, remains ever 
discovered have been’ unearthed near 
Chapelle-aux-Saints, in the Department of 
the Corréze, and acquired for £60 by the 
Paris Museum of Natural History. M. 
Perrier, director of that institution, in a 
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communication to the Academy of Sciences, 
assigns the remains to the Pleistocene or 
Glacial Period. From description they 
appear to be the long-sought missing link, 
being neither man nor ape, but having char- 
acteristics of both. The skull more re- 
sembles that of a human being, but the 
shape of the limbs indicates that the creature 
walked on all fours rather than erect. In 
close juxtaposition to the skeleton were found 
the teeth of a rhinoceros.” 


+ + ¢ 
In a letter, dated December 26, Mr. W. B. 
Gerish, of Bishop’s Stortford, writes: “I am 
engaged upon the compilation of a biography 
of Nathaniel Salmon, born 1675, died 1742, 
who was in turn divine, herbalist and his- 
torical writer, and in the latter capacity 
became the third in chronological order 
of the historians of Hertfordshire. His 
County History, in folio, was published in 
shilling parts in 1728. For some years I have 
been collecting material for Salmon’s life, 
and I am now anxious that the work should 
assume a definite shape, but the details of 
his struggle for existence are singularly 
meagre. One would much like to learn 
more of his life at Westmill, where he was 
the ill-paid curate-in-charge, performing all 
the duties of the Rector, whilst that person 
drew the rich stipend and resided elsewhere, 
probably contenting himself, like very many 
of the clergy of that period, with an annual 
visit to his ‘cure-of-souls.’ Then, having 
resigned his curacy and become a non-juror 
because he could not conscientiously take 
the Oath of Supremacy, he came to Bishop’s 
Stortford (after a short sojourn at St. Ives), 
and obtained a precarious livelihood as a dis- 
penser of drugs and herbal specifics. He is 
said to have ‘ practised medicine,’ but, having 
had no special training, he could hardly have 
acted either as an apothecary or doctor, even 
at that dismal period of knowledge of the 
art of healing, and must have been treated 
with disdain by the pharmacists and regular 
practitioners. And—last stage of all—his 
life in London, applying, for the most part 
unsuccessfully, for subscribers to his County 
Histories, and finally drudging as a pub- 
lisher’s or bookseller’s hack (as Gough says, 
‘his last shift to live’), writing for a bare 
subsistence upon antiquarian and historical 


subjects, eventually dying in dire poverty, 
probably more than half starved, in a garret 
in Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street.* 

“T am anxious to obtain copies of any 
letters written by him, other than those to 
Beaupré Bell, R. Gale, Dr. Grey, the Earl of 
Oxford, Dr. Wilkes, and Rev. F. Wise, which 
have already been printed. I also wish to 
ascertain whether his portrait, which Dr. Raw- 
linson owned and left by will to the Society 
of Antiquaries (but, disgusted by the shabby 
treatment he had received from that body, 
revoked the bequest), is still in existence, 
and if so, where. Salmon’s will is not in the 
great national repository (it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that he made one), nor can I find 
any record of his burial, although it is stated 
that he was interred in St. Dunstan’s Church- 
yard, Fleet Street. Poverty doubtless pre- 
vented any monument being placed to his 
memory. He left, it is said, three daughters, 
but whether they married and left issue, and 
if any of their descendants are living, I am 
unable to discover. 

“ Any facts, however trivial, which relate 
to this worthy but unfortunate man, a martyr 
to his political convictions, will be gladly 
welcomed by me.” 


During the last few weeks the Zimes has con- 
tained several articles and communications 
on archeological subjects of importance. In 
the issue for December 11 was an account 
of ‘‘ Excavations in the Roman Forum,” in 
which it was stated that “near the Arch of 
Titus, where the foundations of the line of 
fortifications are carried to a considerable 
depth, they are found to cut through a build- 
ing whose brick walls of opus reticolatum, 
with corner-stones of tufa, evidently belonged 
either to the later republic or the very begin- 
ning of the Augustan era. The ground-floor 
of this republican house still retains some of 
its mosaics. The most remarkable feature 
of the house, however, is its underground 
portion, divided into numerous small cor- 
ridors and courts and tiny chambers whose 
floors still preserve the brick ridges that once 
supported beds. In one of these chambers 
the walls, which were filled with nails, showed 
traces of at least twenty coats of paint and 


* “‘T possess a holograph letter from him to Dr. 
Wise written from this address.”’ 
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whitewash ; some traces of an inscription in 
red letters can still be discerned, and, more 
clearly still, a painting of three Bacchic ¢hyrsi, 
with thick handles, bound together with red 
ribbon. Another room—or, rather, series of 
rooms, of strange and complicated shapes— 
contained baths. Below these cellars are 
passages of yet older construction. A large 
quantity of interesting fragments of pottery 
was found in this house; some 200 pottery 
lamps, many of which were painted as well 
as decorated with figures; a great many 
Aretine vases of the finest type, none of them 
whole, though some can be put together and 
mended ; cups with curious protuberances, 
imitation silver ware, and many fragments of 
glass.” The issue for December 26 con- 
tained a long and authoritative account of 
the “ Excavations at Maumbury Rings,” by 
Mr. St. George Gray ; in that for December 31 
Mr. Thomas Ashby, the director of the 
British School in Rome, described the pro- 
gress of archzological work in Italy during 
the period from the summer of 1907 to that 
of 1908, and gave many details of importance; 
while the issue of January 8 contained an 
account of “ Excavations at Caerleon,” by 
Mr. H. G. Evelyn White. 

¢ + & 
Other recent newspaper articles on anti- 
quarian topics have been “Man and the 
Cave,” by Mr. T. Hannan, in the Scotsman, 
December 22; “Smithfield: 1,000 Years 
a Mart,” in the Daily Telegraph, December 24 ; 
“West Wales Cromlechs ”—a noteworthy 
record—in South Wales Daily News, Decem- 
ber 26; ‘Antiquarian Oldwomanries,” a 
characteristically light and cheerful defence 
of the antiquary’s pursuits, by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, in the Morning Post, January 1; a 
sixth and last chapter on the descent of the 
Manor of Rugby in a series of papers on 
“History and Antiquities of Rugby,” by 
Mr. A. E. Treen, in the Zamworth Observer, 
January 2; “Pewter Church Flagons,” 
illustrated, by Mr. A. de Navarro, in Country 
Life, January 9; and “The Hittites,” by 
Mr. St. Chad Boscawen, in the Golde, 
January 8. 


The Scottish Ecclesiological Society met at 
Edinburgh on the afternoon of Saturday, 
January 9, when a paper by Mr. G, Watson, 


Oxford, on ‘‘ The Coronation Stone,” was 
read by the Rev. Professor Cooper, Glasgow 
University. The writer dealt with the Scot- 
tish coronation ceremonial, and showed that 
from a very simple Celtic function it de- 
veloped into a very formal ceremony. It 
was not till 1249, when Alexander III. was 
crowned, that the stone was mentioned in 
trustworthy record, when it was put outside 
the high altar in Scone Abbey Church, and 
was then taken for coronation. Edward I. 
carried off the stone in 1296, and it was 
afterwards set in a chair for the celebrant 
priest in St. Edward’s Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey. This chair had since been used as 
the coronation chair for the English Kings. 
Geological evidence showed that the stone 
was such as was found in Argyllshire, Perth- 
shire, and Forfarshire, and the paper argued 
that that settled the theories put forward that 
it originally came from Egypt. A prophecy 
was in existence in the early years, according 
to which it was believed that whoever carried 
the stone with them would obtain wide 
dominions. This prophecy was read in such 
a way that the Scots believed they would 
eventually obtain dominion over England, 
and this in a way influenced them in assent- 
ing to the Union in 1603. The Scots and 
the Irish regarded the accession of James VI. 
as the fulfilment of the prophecy. 
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Some motes from the Court 
Rolis of a Shropshire Manor. 


By THE Rev. W. G. D. FLetcuer, M.A., F.S.A. 
—>—____- 


eH ROUGH the kindness of the Lord 

B| of the Manor, I am enabled to give 
au) a few extracts from the fourteenth- 
century Court Rolls of the Manor 
of Bletchley, in Shropshire. Bletchley is a 
small township lying on the road from New- 
port to Whitchurch, in the parish of Moreton 
Say, and it contains only a few farms and 
quite a small population. It is not men- 
tioned by name in the Domesday Survey, 
but was at that time a member of the Manor 
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of Mortune, which was held by Roger de 
Laci under Roger de Montgomery, the Nor- 
man Earl of Shrewsbury. The Says shortly 
afterwards held Bletchley under the Lacys, 
and they in turn enfeoffed the Bletchleys, 
who, towards the close of the thirteenth 
century, sold their interest in Bletchley to 
the Corbets, who were found in Inquisitions 
to hold the vill of the de Verdons. The 
seigneury of the de Verdons passed in due 
course to the Ferrers by the marriage of 
Isabel de Verdon to Henry, Lord Ferrers. 
There is no lord named in the earlier of the 
Court Rolls until 1381-82, when Roger Corbet, 
of Morton, was the lord; but no doubt the 
Corbets were the lords throughout the four- 
teenth century. In the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I. the Hills occur as Lords of 
the Manor. 

The Court Rolls of Bletchley are extant 
for the years 1351 to 1354, 1377 to 1390, 
1504 (?), 1513, 1579, 1602, 1613, 1629, and 
1640. 

The earliest Roll contains the proceedings 
at the court held on February 16, 1351-52, 
and is thus headed : 

“Court of Bletchele held on Friday next 
after the feast of St. Valentine, martyr, in the 
25th year of the reign of King Edward IIL., 
after the Conquest.” 

Then follow the proceedings at the court, 
under the several headings of ‘‘ Esson.,” 
‘* Lex,” “Dies,” “ Dis.,” ‘‘ Misericordia,” 
and “ Vill.” 

Essonium, essoine, is an excuse upon any 
just cause, as sickness or any other impedi- 
ment. “Robert Parlebon excuses himself 
appearing against William le Muleward in a 
plea of trespass, by William, son of Robert.” 
That is, he sends his son to court to make 
an excuse for his non-appearance. I imagine 
that in reality he had no case, for at a court 
held a month later he withdrew from his suit 
against Muleward. 

Lex. “Eduth, daughter of Thomas, and 
others his sons, complain against Adam Pur- 
deux, the executor of Joan his wife, that he 
unjustly detains an overcoat with hood, a 
‘kerchyf,’ and a chest, and two ‘disues’ 
[dishes], bequeathed by the said Joan,” etc. 

Dies. “ Hugh de Mittele made fealty, and 
has a day,” etc. 

Dis. “The heir of William Phypote and 
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John de Puyledon for a heriot and fealty.” 
I take “ Dis.” to mean distringas, distraint. 

Mia. iiijd. “ Adam Purdeux is amerced 
[four pence] for a trespass against William 
Holdye.” 

Misericordia is an amerciament, and Pur- 
deux was amerced in the suit. 

Vill. “(The jury] present that William 
fitz Hugh Cort, who held nothing of the lord, 
died in the house of Richard Goghe, whence 
one cow for an heriot. Also that Isabell, 
daughter of Robert Parleben, who held 
nothing, died, whence five shillings for the 
loss of an heriot. Also that Eleanora Par- 
lebyn is guilty of leyrwit. Sum 5s. 4d., 
besides one cow and leyrike.” 

Vill. is evidently an abbreviation for vid/afa, 
the township. The foregoing constitute the 
proceedings at this court, the first court on 
the Rolls before us. 

“Leyrwit” is the penalty for adultery, 
mulcta adulteriorum (Fleta), and as it occurs 
very frequently in the Court Rolls, the moral 
tone of this little township could not have 
been very high. 

On September 9, 1352, Aliva le Colier is 
presented for leyrwit; on January 15, 1352-53, 
Alyva, widow of William Nichol, is presented 
for leyrwit ; on March 13, 1352-53, Margery 
le Soustere is presented for the same; on 
July 19, 1353, it was presented that Eleanor, 
wife of William de Cotene, was guilty of 
leyrwit before she was married, also that 
Margaret, daughter of Hugh, was guilty of 
the Same, In later Rolls there are many 
similar entries, and they sometimes give the 
name of the male offender; thus, in 1378 
Alice le Tineat was presented as guilty of 
“clear leyrwit, and John le Malier is the 
fornicator with her,” and they were fined 2s. 

Surrenders of land to the lord, and its 
regrant to new tenants, occur, of course, very 
frequently, but it seems to me that the fines 
paid on entrance were very high. At a court 
held on May 16, 1352, Hugh Guggol and Mar- 
garet his wife pay 31s. to the lord, when they 
bought a messuage and half a virgate of land 
from Adam Purdeu ; and at the same court 
John le Seingle and Margery his wife pay 
26s. 8d. on their purchase of a messuage, 
garden, and half an acre of land from Richard 
Goghe, and at their decease their best beast 
for an heriot. William, son of John de Coten, 
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and Eleanor his wife pay 53s. 4d. on the 
surrender to them of a messuage and half a 
virgate of land, which Henry Parleben for- 
merly held. Richard Goghe and Agnes his 
wife pay no less than 1oos. on their entrance 
on lands bought from John de Kent. The 
sums received bythe lord from surrenders must 
have come to a considerable amount, and 
considering the relative value of money the 
fines paid on surrender were higher in the 
fourteenth century than those often paid by 
copyholders to-day. 

All kinds of actions were brought before 
the lord’s court, which was held five or six 
times a year, but pleas of trespass (placita 
transgressionis) were perhaps the most com- 
mon ; and in certain cases the defendant had 
to bring sureties (plegit de lege) when he was 
going to defend the suit. Many cases were 
dealt with summarily, and the fines were 
small: sums of 2d., 3d., 4d., or 6d. fre- 
quently occur. In December, 1352, Richard 
Goghe was amerced 3d. for unjustly detaining 
twelve sheaves of rye from Richard Scob, 
and 3d. for unjustly detaining 20s. from John 
de Kent. At the same court Richard Goghe 
sued John de Kent for not mowing his 
meadows or carrying his hay, and he gave as 
his sureties John de Seingle and one Hales. 
In this little township there were endless 
squabbles, and the neighbours were con- 
tinually going to law one against another. 

The ‘‘hayward” was an important indi- 
vidual in the village ; he was the man who 
kept the common herd of the town.* To 
assault him was contempt of the lord, whose 


servant he was. In December, 1352, John 


le Sengle was amerced “for contempt of the 
lord, in striking the hayward.” An entry 
occurs the same year, “De: Atach: Hay- 
ward . .. xviijd.” It may mean that the 
hayward was arrested, but it is not quite clear 
what the meaning is. 

Under the heading “ Atach:” (attachia- 
mentum) there are numerous entries relating 
to cattle—e.g., Philip Ontelake for “ j affr: 
de blad:”; Richard Wade for two beasts 
(averiis) ; Hugh de Hethe of Mittileg for six 
beasts “de defenso,” etc. And there are 
small fines of 1d., 2d., or 3d. written over 
each name. ‘Affri” are beasts used for 
ploughing, whether horses or oxen. These 
may be fines laid upon tenants whose cattle 


strayed beyond their proper bounds. Sibill, 
Richard Goghe’s servant, was fined 2d. for 
breaking and carrying away hedges. 

In 1353 William de Cotene’s cattle tres- 
passed in Hugh Guggle’s hay, and the damage 
was assessed by the neighbours at 8d. ; and 
when the case was brought into court he was 
amerced 12d. Guggle, however, appealed to 
the court, because William de Cotene did 
not make a sufficient road through his grass, 
as the court had required. In the end they 
were each fined 4d. 

William de Cotene was evidently of a 
quarrelsome nature, for he was presented in 
July, 1353, for striking the bailiff, and so 
incurring a penalty of 20s. His wife, Eleanor, 
assisted him in this assault, and attacked the 
bailiff with threatening words, for which she 
was liable to a fine of half a mark. Ata 
court held only four months before, “it was 
forbidden, with the assent of all the homage, 
that any wife of a tenant should be quarrel- 
some, or use scurrilous threats to any neigh- 
bours, under a penalty of half a mark.” This 
local law Eleanor had now broken. 

The jury presented in March, 1377-78, 
that William Holdeye, a tenant, was in court, 
but refused to be sworn on the homage, and 
for this he was fined 2d. 

These items are no doubt typical of the 
proceedings in the courts of many other 
small manors in the fourteenth century. 

The later Rolls are not quite so interesting. 
In that for 1613 we get a list of “ The Fee 
Tenants of the manor who owe suit of 
court.” These were Sir John Perssall. 
Knight ; Robert Dodd, Esq. ; the heirs of 
John Bostock, Esq.; John Iremonger, in 
right of his wife; John Ryder; Ralph 
Ryder; John Hynton, gent. ; Thomas Cham- 
berlayne ; Lawrence Ince; and Thomas Jen- 
nyns. Of these, Sir John Perssall, Robert 
Dodd, Bostock’s heirs, and Thomas Cham- 
berlayne did not appear at court, and were 
fined 6d. each. 

We can, however, glean some valuable 
genealogical information about some of the 
old families of Moreton Say. One of these 
was the family of Bostock, a scion of the 
Cheshire family of Bostock of Bostock, whose 
pedigree is recorded in Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
ili. 259, though that of the Moreton Say 
branch has never yet been carefully worked 
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out. There isa fine monument in Moreton Say 
Church to John Bostock, who died Decem- 
ber 21, 1611, aged thirty-four. Hewas sonand 
heir of Hugh Bostock, who died 23 Eliza- 
beth, and was four years old at his father’s 
death. He married Jane, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Vernon, of Haslington, who, after 
John Bostock’s death, married for her second 
husband, on May 25, 1614, Richard Gros- 
venor of Eaton, Esq. (who died September 78, 
1619); and in 1623 she erected this monu- 
ment in memory of her two husbands. The 
Bletchley Court Roll of March 30, 1613, 
shows that ‘John Bostock, Esq., who held 
of the lord freely by charter one messuage 
with the appurtenances in Blecheley by the 
annual rent of 1d., and suit of court, died 
since the last court, And that John Bostock, 
gent., uncle of the said John Bostock, de- 
ceased, is the next heir of the said John 
Bostock, Esq., and is 80 years old and 
more, And he ought to give to the lord for a 
Relief for the premises td., And the Bailiff 
is ordered to distrain for the same Relief.” 
In 1629 Jane Grosvenor, widow, is stated to 
be a free tenant of the manor, and to owe 
suit of court, and was fined 6d. for non- 
attendance. The juryalso present that John 
Bostock, gent. (evidently the uncle), died 
since the last court, and that before ‘his death 
he conveyed his messuage in Bletchley to 
his kinswoman, Mary Puleston, lately the 
wife of Thomas Puleston, of Lightwood 
Greene, in Flintshire ; and that Mary is also 
dead, leaving two daughters, and having 
before her death conveyed the premises to 
her younger daughter, the wife of Sir Philip 
Oldfeild, Knight. And that two reliefs are 
due, 1d. after the death of John Bostock, 
and 1d. after the death of Mary Puleston. 
There is also much valuable genealogical 
matter in the Court Rolls about the old 
families of Dodd, Eire, etc., but I must now 
bring my notes on these Court Rolls to a 
close. 
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Crows-an-dira, the Beehive 
buts, and St. Eunp’s Heil, 
Cornwall. 


By J. Harris Stone, M.A. (CANTAB.), F.LS. 

(Illustrated from Photographs by the Author.) 

> 

HIS particular spot at the Land’s 
End district of Cornwall is so rich 
in antiquarian remains, Celtic 
curiosities, and delightful intellec- 
tual puzzles, that the archeological Jack 
Horner can scarcely fail in pulling out an 
antiquarian plum each time he puts in his 
exploring thumb. 

Crows-an-wra (or Crowz-an-wra) is the 
name of the spot at cross-roads where the 
highways branch off to Penzance, Land’s 
End, and St. Just. The place is five and 
a half miles from Penzance, four and a half 
from Land’s End, and three from St. Just, 
which hard, prosaic, but useful facts are plain 
for all folks to see on the milestone there 
set up. 

Crows-an-wra is just ancient Cornish or 
Celtic for ‘Cross by the wayside,” and the 
interesting old Christian veteran which here 
has braved wind, weather, and devastating 
storms for so many centuries at once ex- 
plains the origin of the name. This old 
Celtic monument, typically Cornish, consisting 
of an oblong block of granite dilated at the 
top into a circular and flat disc, stands boldly 
out in the highway on a granite pedestal of 
two steps. It is grey-lichened, much weather- 
worn, and mutilated. My measurements 
make it to be 4 feet 64 inches in height 
from the top of the pedestal or platform 
upon which it stands; the diameter of the 
rounded head 2 feet 4 inches. On the front 
facing the road the mutilated head has em- 
bossed upon it a Celtic cross of the Maltese 
type, rudely cut, of four equal arms. On 
the back of the monolith, facing the little 
Wesleyan chapel, a Latin cross has been cut, 
or incised, into the granite. This Latin 
emblem, I imagine, was graved at a much 
later date than the other. 

Cheek by jowl with this relic of prehistoric 
times is the comparatively quite modern mile- 
stone or directing granite block, which is more 
ornate than usual. Even this would be old 
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enough to merit the epithet ‘‘ venerable” in 
America, and it is not without interest. 
Evidently the cutter or maker of this way- 
farer’s blessing expended some loving, 
artistic labour in its production over and 
above the minimum recording work required 
of him, and for which he was paid. The 
angle of the stone towards Penzance is 


deeds. The stonemason who wrought this 
stone evidently had some knowledge of legal 
documents, and he must have lived at a 
happy time when workmen took pride in 
their work. 

But perhaps the main object of interest at 
this most interesting spot in Penwith is the 
collection of Celtic beehive-huts, which the 
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CELTIC CROSS AT CROWS-AN-WRA. 


somewhat elaborately embossed with a cable 
pattern, a piece of work which must have 
entailed considerable toil on so hard a 
material, and the word “Miles” on the 
“St. Just” side is embellished with some 
fine, flowing flourishes, deeply cut in the 
stone, such as one is accustomed to see 
around the word “debenture ”’ on parchment 


Ordnance Map, with a bold assumption of 
knowledge, records as ‘“ Ancient British 
Village.” I may here at once say that the 
Ordnance Map of the Land’s End district is 
little, if any, real use to the antiquary. It 
is impossible to find these absorbingly in- 
teresting antiquities without a guide ; and as 
a good deal of walking is necessary over 
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rough ground, through fields with crops 
growing in them, brambles and high bracken, 
gaiters are desirable for the legs, and strong 
boots for the extremities. Mr. Charles H. 
Eddy, of Breane Farm (which, as far as I 
can make out, is the “ Bran ” of the Govern- 
ment Map), very kindly showed me the way 
and accompanied me. 

And here let me record how pleasant it is 
to travel about in the country districts in 
Cornwall. Few of the people you meet 
cross your path without passing the time of 
day. If you ask the way, you are invariably 
answered civilly. You are not told to go 
straight on, and then ask again. No, you 
are directed with great minuteness of detail 
as to the proper course you should take. 
The turnings to the right, to the left, the 
hedges to walk upon (for you walk won 
hedges in Cornwall), the rocks to keep on 
this hand or that, are impressed upon your 
memory with painstaking particularity. Often 
an informer will shout after you some further 
particulars as you leave him to prevent you 
making any mistakes, and keep repeating 
them till you have turned the corner. As 
likely as not, so I have found it, your 
casually picked up friend will say, after an 
elaborate explanation of the right way, that 
you will never find it alone, and set off with 
you to the point you wish to gain. 

The “ beehive-hut ” style of architecture is 
probably one of the oldest. The circular 
form was convenient for those who were 
unable to shape the quoins for the corners 
of a rectangular building, and who used the 
“beehive” method of roofing, which is 
known as encorbelment. By this system the 
stones are laid dry, no mortar being used 
of any description, in successive layers or 
courses, each layer or course projecting 
slightly beyond or over that beneath until 
the narrowing and narrowing circle could at 
last be closed at the top by one flat stone. 
Often this final stone was omitted to allow 
the smoke from the hearth to make its exit. 
The old-fashioned circular country beehive 
of straw which gave the .name to this primi- 
tive style of Celtic architecture is_ itself 
being replaced by a far less artistic but more 
practical rectangular wooden structure with 
elaborate apiary arrangements inside. 

This particular and most perfect ‘‘ beehive- 





hut,” as it is called in this neighbourhood, 
lies quite isolated from all others in the far 
corner of a field removed from roads, foot- 
paths, or any easy mode of access. This 
isolation has fortunately been its salvation 
during the terrible iconoclastic periods which 
dilapidated similar structures. When first 
approached, one sees merely a high rounded 
mass of vegetation rising from the level 
ground of the field amidst, when I saw it, 
a fine crop of turnips. ‘Trees, ferns, and 
brambles completely covered it. The casual 
observer might pass it by and think it was 
merely a heap of stones collected from the 








THE ‘‘ BEEHIVE” HUT NEAR CROWS-AN-WRA AS 
IT NOW IS, SHOWING IT COVERED BY RANK 
GROWTH OF VEGETATION. 


surface of the land to aid agriculture, over 
which rank vegetation had run riot. The 
destructive effect of this rank growth of 
vegetation is obvious, but I have already 
called attention to this subject in the 
Antiquary,* so need not here further dilate 
thereon. 

The outside measurement of the um- 
brageous mound I found to be about 8 feet 
in height with a diameter of 12} feet. The 
entrance is small and square—3 feet 1 inch 
across, 3 feet 2 inches high, and 5 feet in 


* See Antiquary, July, 1908, p. 279. 
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depth. The sides of the opening, or cup- 
board-like orifice, are composed of two large 
granite stones, one on either side, and the 
top or covering of the entrance of two 








ENTRANCE TO THE ‘‘ BEEHIVE” HUT. 


stones. As the “hut” is now, it could not 
have been used for human habitation ; there 
is practically no room in it at all, for with 
the exception of this oblong small entrance, 
the structure is composed of stones, and is 
apparently quite solid. It stands quite soli- 
tary ; no other similar remains are near it 
that I could see, and if ever used for living 
purposes, its interior must have been filled 
up since. Perhaps it is really the burial- 
mound of some great departed chieftain. 
If so, why was this square entrance left ? 

I think most probably this mound, arising 
sharply from the field where it lies, is a 
tumulus which has been opened and rifled, 
none knows when, and its present state of 
preservation is due to the opening having made 
an excellent shelter for cattle. How many 
similar “huts” or tumuli in the vicinity 
have been ruthlessly levelled with the ground 
because they interfered with ploughing opera- 
tions it is impossible now to say. I do not 
think for a moment that this “mound” 
many years ago stood in singularly isolated 
solitude. Man is, and always has been, a 
gregarious animal. 

A long tramp from this curiosity, over 
many stiles, hedges, and fields, brought us 





to the remains of a connected series of what 
once were several grouped beehive huts, all 
roofless, but with a regular wall or mound 
enclosing the lot. 

The antiquarian remains of this part of 
Cornwall can only be seen by the pedestrian 
after long tramps over very rough ground. 
Even the rider will have to leave his horse at 
the inn, and often have to set out on foot to 
visit some of the tumuli, rings, cromlechs, 
and crosses in very inaccessible places over 
the country. 

You can get down and see the circular 
structures opening one into another on some 
kind of regular plan, but the trees and 
bracken overgrowing the whole spot makes 
it very difficult to make out the exact de- 
lineations of such. It is a great pity some 
antiquarian society does not have all the 
vegetation cleared away, so that visitors may 
properly see these unique relics of the past. 
An immense amount of valuable antiquarian 
research and tidying-up remains to be done 
in this part of Cornwall. 

I crept down below the surface of the 
ground, some 5 feet, and entered the main 
hut, which was perfectly circular, having a 
diameter on the ground of 15 feet. The 








FIRST VIEW OF ANCIENT BRITISH VILLAGE, NEAR 
CROWS-AN-WRA, SHOWING ITS OBLITERATION 
BY RANK VEGETATION, 


circular wall is composed of roughly hewn 
granite stones, and facing the entrance—a 
mere square opening about 4 feet each way— 
was a square recess in the wall looking very 
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much like a fireplace, but without any 
chimney. If this hearth-looking spot was 
so used, the smoke must have filled the in- 
terior, unless the top of the beehive structure 








CURIOUS HEARTH-LIKE RECESS IN ONE OF THE 
BEEHIVE HUTS AT ANCIENT BRITISH VILLAGE, 
NEAR CROWS-AN-WRA. 


had an opening to allow it to get out. A 
passage from this main hut, running south- 
west, conducts to another hut, also with a 
fireplace-looking recess, but which has an 
inclined square narrow passage leading up to 
the level of the ground above. 

Now, who lived in these beehive huts ? 
Who erected these ancient crosses? In the 
present condition of our knowledge and our 
methods of thought and research regarding 
these monuments of the past, one result, 
one verdict, only is obtainable—not known. 
Are all the most interesting problems con- 
cerning the very ancient inhabitants of these 
islands—those primitive races who are our 
predecessors in title, if not in actual blood— 
to remain essentially insoluble? Is the 
antiquary to be always in the position of 
a scientific Tantalus, doomed for ever to 
thirst for a knowledge which he cannot 
obtain? The reverse is devoutly to be 
hoped, but in the present state of our know- 
ledge it is quite impossible to. indicate the 


source whence the desired elucidating help 
will come. ‘The public is continually asking 
for bread, and here, as in many other in- 
stances, the antiquary can only offer ideas 
and theories. 3 

The other object of antiquarian interest 
close at hand is St. Euny’s Well (or St. Uny’s 
Well), one of those ancient sacred wells so 
associated with early Celtic civilization. 

On the way to St. Euny’s Well, Mr. Eddy 
pointed out a spot on the heath where a 
gruesome murder was committed not many 
years ago. A man named Oates there killed 
his brother with a shovel, and when caught 
was found to be raving mad. Mr. Eddy tied 
him up with some reins, and kept him in his 
kitchen till he was removed, and he is now 
in a lunatic asylum. It was common talk in 
the neighbourhood that this man was out of 
his mind, but he was, unfortunately, allowed 
to remain at liberty too long. 

St. Euny’s Well is reached by seven stone 
steps leading to a little covered recess sur- 
rounded by ferns. Some large granite stones 
are ranged around the opening, two of which 
show evident signs of having been graved, 
and as if they formed part of an arch. 

Beyond this slight indication no signs are 
visible of the hermitage or oratory of the 
saint. The destruction of this chapelry is of 





ST. EUNY’S WELL. 


quite modern date. In the Gentleman's 
Magazine for May, 1844, I came across the 
following above the signature “P” dating 
from Penzance: “ Chapel Uny is now totally 
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ruined, though it is said to have been used 
for divine service four times in the year 
within the memory of persons but recently 
dead, and was certainly not long ago in 
tolerable preservation.” How very, very sad 
is this ever-repeated tale of the wanton 
destruction of Cornish antiquities ! 

A little modern, quite solitary, and most 
unpicturesque chapel close by is a branch 
worshipping-place for Bible Christians. ‘I he 
water in the well, about 1 foot deep, is 
clear, pure, and deliciously cool. I asked 
the young farmer who lives at the farm in 
the vicinity if he knew of any legends or 
customs associated with the well, but he did 
not. Still, not so very long ago, on the first 
Wednesday in May, it was customary to 
bring crippled or maimed children to the 
well in order that they might benefit by the 
miraculous virtues of the spring. Each 
child was stripped, and then made to drop 
a pin into the well itself previously to being 
immersed three times in the water. From 
what I hear, people still take their children 
to St. Euny’s Well—on the quiet, of course— 
for the popular religious feeling nowadays is 
—openly, at any rate—against such super- 
stitious rites. 

Dr. Borlase, the antiquary and county 
historian, visited this well once upon the last 
day of the year, upon which, according to 
vulgar opinion, it exerts its principal and 
most salutary powers. He says: ‘‘ Two 
women were here who came from a neigh- 
bouring parish, and were busily employed in 
bathing a child. They both assured me 
that people who had a mind to receive any 
benefit from St. Euny’s Well must come and 
wash upon the three first Wednesdays in 
May. But to leave folly to its own de- 
lusions, it is very gracious in Providence to 
distribute a remedy for so many disorders in 
a quality so universally found as cold is in 
every unmixed well-water.” 

Another well in the west of Cornwall is 
also sacred, and is associated with a curious 
old reputation, On the first Sunday in May 
young people go to Madron Well, a mile 
and a half from Penzance, where they pray 
and seek information, by the dropping of 
pins into the Saint’s baptistery, as to their 
future. No doubt the heathen well-worship- 
ping (as well as stone-worshipping) was in 


later times diverted to the service of God. 
In King Edgar’s reign a canon was made 
forbidding ‘ well-worshipping, and necro- 
mancies, and divinations, and stone-worship- 
pings,” * but all to no avail; even to this day, 
in out of the way parts of Cornwall, remnants 
thereof are extant. 

The views from St. Euny’s Well are grand. 
Buryan Church is seen silhouetted against the 
sky-line, far away in the due south, and all 
around the moor and snug farm-houses 
scattered about at great intervals compose a 
picture of sweet rural loveliness. The well 
is 480 feet above sea-level, and, except for 
the little chapel of Bible Christians, is quite 


solitary. 
Me A, 
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Monumental Brasses in the 
City of London. 


By ANDREW OLIVER. 
ee thee a 
HE churches in the City of London 
iM) in which brasses are to be found at 
the present time form but a small 
proportion of those which formerly 
possessed this class of memorial, and in some 





* instances we find brasses which have been 


moved owing to the destruction of the 
churches in which they were originally re- 
placed, in others with which they never had 
any connection. 

The churches in the City containing 
brasses are as follows: All Hallows, Barking ; 
Great St. Helens, Bishopsgate ; St. Andrew, 
Undershaft ; St. Dunstan-in-the-West ; St. 
Martin, Ludgate; St. Olave, Hart Street; 
and St. Peter, Cornhill. 

In the Church of Great St. Helens, 
Bishopsgate, there are three brasses from the 
destroyed Church of St. Martin, Outwyche ; 
two at St. Olave, Hart Street, from St. Mary, 
Staining ; and at St. Martin, Ludgate, there 
is one from the destroyed Church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Old Fish Street. 

In addition to the churches within the 
City, there are two others outside the bound- 
ary—St. Bartholomew-the-Less, Smithfield, 

T Quoted by Stuart, preface to — Stones of 
Scotland, vol. i., p. iii. 
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and Holy Trinity, Aldgate, each possessing 
one brass. A third example, now in the 
chapel of the Hospital of St. Catherine, 
Regent’s Park, was originally in the chapel 
of the Hospital of St. Katharine by the 
Tower. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are in the 
Guildhall Museum (1) a palimpsest fragment 
of part of an inscription, with the upper 
portion of a shield of arms on the reverse 
side ; (2) a corner plate of a marginal in- 
scription bearing a coat of arms; and (3) a 
small shield. 

The total number of brasses, including in- 
scriptions and fragments, amounts to 38, 
which may be classified as follows: Priests’ 
effigies, 2 ; knights’ effigies, 3 ; civilians’ and 
ladies’ effigies, 16 ; civilians’ only, 3 ; ladies’ 
only, 2; inscriptions without effigies, 12. 


I. Att HA.ttows, BARKING. 


(1) 1389.—William Tonge. South aisle. 

Inscription round a shield bearing er 
pale a fleur-de-lis within a bordure engrailed 
for Tonge: Pxies p lalme Willin Conge 
gout yury ky Dieu de sunn alme ept 
mercy. 

(2) 1437-—John Bacon and wife. 

Heart with scroll over figure and foot 
inscription. North aisle. 

These two brasses are very good examples, 
although small in size. The man is dressed 
in a long gown, with deep furred sleeves and 
a collar of the same material. A belt is 
worn round the waist. The feet are placed 
on a woolpack, and in laced-up boots. The 
hair is worn cropped close. The wife is 
dressed in a high-waisted dress with furred 
sleeves, similar to those worn by the husband. 
A belt is worn round the waist. She wears 
the horned head-dress, with a long veil. 
Over the figures is placed a heart, bearing 
the word “ Mercy,” encircled by an inscrip- 
tion bearing the words Mater Det miserere 
mei proceeding from the woman, and Zhu fili 
dei miserere mei from the man. The foot 
inscription is as follows : 


Hic jaret Ivhes Baron guondm 
Civics & Wulman London gui obiit 7 
Die Mense May BM. Dm WMillm, 
CCCECXEXOII. et Ioha ux eins Buor 
aiabs ppiciet de Amen. 





Maskell, in his Chronicles of Barking 
Church, says: ‘‘The following arms are 
depicted in the brass: 2 chevrons in base, an 
annulet for difference.’’ These are now lost. 

(3) 1454.—To Thomas Vyrly. North 
aisle. 

Placed at the foot of a slab which bears 
an incised figure, with a canopy of much 
earlier date. At the upper end are three 
worn fragments, but it is quite impossible to 
say what they were intended to represent. 

The inscription is as follows : 


Gir jacet dus Chomas Byrly qguondm 
virarius istius ecclie qui vbiit Scdv die 
mense Decembec Anno dm millimo 
CCECIiii. 


(4) 1477.—John Croke and wife, sons and 
daughters, and one scroll and one shield. A 
scroll, shield, and marginal inscription lost. 
North aisle on altar-tomb. 

It represents the alderman with six sons 
kneeling before a desk and facing his wife, 
who also is kneeling at a similar desk on 
a tessellated pavement with books on it. He 
is in a furred gown, open in front, with an 
under-dress. The sons are all dressed alike 
—viz., a long flowing gown, secured by a 
belt. Issuing from the hands of John Croke 
is the matrix of a lost scroll, and over the 
sons’ heads a shield, bearing Asure, a fess 
argent, between three eagles displayed or, for 
“ Croke.” The wife is represented in widow’s 
attire—viz., mantle, hood, and wimple. The 
daughters, placed behind her, all wear the 
butterfly head-dress. A scroll issues from 
the mother’s hands. 

(5) 1489.—Inscription to Thomas Gilbert 
and wife and two evangelistic symbols. 
Nave. 


Bic jacet Chomas Gilbert guvdm 
Civis ef pannam Iondon ac meator 
staple ville Calisie ef Agnes ux gi nup 
ux Johix Saunders Civis ef pannam 
Ciuitatia dicti ac meatvr staple ville 
ralisie g, gdm Chomas vbiit xxvii die 
Aplis H° din meceelxxxiii et pra Agnes 
obiit xtii die februarii Md 1489. 


(6) 1498.—John Rusche. South aisle. 

This is a well-designed and boldly-drawn 
figure in a long furred gown and deep collar. 
The hair is worn long. From the belt round 
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the waist hangs a gypciére and rosary. 
Between the feet is placed a very minute 
representation of a dog. The inscription is 
as follows : 


Hic jacet Johannes Rusche Genevvsus 


gui vbiit Mctavy die Weis mait Ann 


Pomini Millio ceeelxxxbiii. 


The concluding sentence has been cut out. 

(7) 1518.—Christopher Rawson, two wives, 
foot inscription, and four scrolls. South 
aisle. 

The man’s effigy is placed in the centre, 
and the wives’ effigies are placed on either 
side. The man is dressed in along gown with 
deep cuffs. The hair is worn long, and the 
feet are shod in broad-toed shoes. The 
wives are both dressed alike—viz., a long 
flowing gown with deep gauntlet cuffs; a 
broad belt is worn round the waist. On the 
head is worn a head-dress with a long veil. 
Over the figure of Rawson is an inscription— 
© Beate Cuinitas. From the merchant’s 
mouth issues a scroll, Justificata nvs ; 
from the wife on the right, Libera nus; and 
from the one on the left, Salve nus. 
Between each word is placed an animal 
resembling a rabbit. The inscription, from 
which the first and last sentences have been 
erased, is as follows : 


.. . of Xyvfer Raivaun late meer of 
Iondon & mchant of the staple vf Calais 
jwhich decessd the second day vf october 
nv dni M°HCXYIII & magaret & 
Agnes his wyves which Agnes dyed the 
... bay of Anny dni M°CCCCE,... 


(8) 1535.—Andrew Evyngar (Flemish). 
Incised inscription round brass; one side 
destroyed. Nave. 

It is inlaid in a slab, round which is 
an incised marginal inscription. The left 
side of the slab has been destroyed, together 
with the sentence, and also the evangelistic 
symbols, of which traces may be seen. 
The brass is inlaid into a stone, with 
symbols of the evangelists incised at the 
angles of this sentence : 


“De reminiscaris Domine delicfa nest 
vel Parentum nostrum negue vindicatem 
sumasx De peccatis nvstris.” 


The following are placed one above, the 





other below, the figures, likewise incised upon 
the stone : 


“Sana Domine animam meam gui 
percant tibi. 

“ Iden Deprecvr majestatem ut tu deus 
debeas inguifatem meam.”* 


The brass consists of the figures of 
Evyngar, his wife, son, and daughters, stand- 
ing under a canopy of pointed arches, which 
spring from side-shafts. In the centre, on a 
throne or chair, is placed a pieta, supported 
underneath by a corbel. The background 
is richly diapered. The figures of the person- 
ages commemorated stand on a tessellated 
pavement, and are turned the one towards 
the other. Scrolls bearing sentences issue 
from the mouths of Evyngar, and his wife 
addresses each of the personages above, 
that from the man bearing the words, O id 
det miserere mei, and from the woman, O 
Mater det miserere mei. The figure of 
Evyngar is dressed in a long loose gown, 
with deep, full sleeves, under which is worn 
an under-garment ; the feet are in broad-toed 
shoes. The wife’s figure is in a long mantle, 
with long gauntlet cuffs at the wrists ; round 
the waist is a broad ornamented belt with a 
large buckle, from which hangs a rosary, 
which terminates in a tassel ; a large plain 
hood is worn over the head. The son’s 
dress is similar to that worn by his father, 
excepting the sleeves, which in this case 
fit close. The five daughters are placed at 
the side of the mother in three rows. The 
two in the front row wear a similar dress, 
excepting for the belt and rosary, which are 
omitted, their place being taken by a crossed 
girdle. Of the other figures only tne head- 
dress, which is similar to that worn by the 
others, is seen. The arms of the Merchant 
Adventurers, Barry nebule of six argent and 
azure, a chief quarterly, gules and or ; on the 
jirst and fourth quarters a lion passant, on the 
second and third two roses of the third barbed 
vert, and the Salters’ Company, Gués and 
azure, a chevront between three salt-cellars 
argent, are placed on either side at the top 
of the brass. The Merchants’ mark is borne 
on a shield placed between the feet of the 


* London and Middlesex Archeological Societies 
Transactions, vol. ii., p. 161. 
¢ The chevron is reversed in error. 
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principal figure. At the bottom of the brass 
is all that remains of the inscription : 


... of Andrew Evyngar cyfese and 
Salter of London and Ellyn fys.... 


(9) 1546.—William Thinne* and wife. 
Marginal and foot inscriptions and part of 
wife’s effigy restored ; one symbol lost. South 
aisle. 

The brasses, together with the marginal 
inscription, are palimpsest. The figures are 
composed of portions of an ecclesiastic hold- 
ing a chalice and of a female figure. The 
inscription is composed of fragments of in- 
scriptions chiefly belonging to one memorial, 
and preserving the Christian name and rank 
of the deceased, one Sir John, etc., and are 
but little earlier in date than the present one. 

The male figure is in armour, bareheaded, 
with the head lying on a helmet. The 
armour worn is the heavy armour of the 
period. A chain is worn which passes over 
the neck and shoulders. The sword, which 
passes diagonally in rear of the figure, is 
carried by a narrow belt passing across the 
body. The dagger is on the right hip, 
and is very long, hanging as low as the 
middle of the calf of the leg. The sabbatons, 
which are very broad, show mail at the instep, 
and heavy gauntlets cover the hands. 

The wife is dressed in a close-fitting gown, 
with sleeves puffed and slashed at the 
shoulders. A widespreading collar or flat 
ruff is worn round the neck, under which may 
be seen an under-dress with an embroidered 
collar. Ruffs are worn round the wrists. 
Round the hips is worn a buckled belt, 
terminating in a square ornament bearing 
the letters ‘‘I.H.S.” inthe centre. The feet, 
which are in square-toed shoes, show just 
below the hem of the dress. Upon the head 
is worn a Mary Queen of Scots head-dress, 
from which hangs a long veil. The figures 
are slightly turned to one another. 

The marginal inscription, which has lost 
one of the evangelistic symbols—viz., St. 
Mark—is as follows : 


+H Bere (yeth Mr Will Chynne one 
of the mastexys vf the household to 
Ring Uenry OIIIh ouy Soveraigne 
lord he Departed fyom the prison of his 


* William Thinne was the first editor of Chaucer. 
VOL. V. 


frayle body pe X day of Auguste anno 
Dnt 1546 in the XXXIII yeere of our 
said suberayne lord the Ring whose 
body every part, {hereof on the last day 
shall be raised up again at the avund of 
the found Criumpet at whose comping we 
may all joyfully mete him. 


The foot inscription is as follows: 


“ Pur heavenly father grant us whose 
mercy is so great he freely offereth to 
all them that earnestly repent their sin 
eteynal life though the death hie deayly 
beloped Son Jesus fo whom be ever- 
lasting praise. Amen.” 


(10) 1560.—William Armar and wife, two 
sons, three daughters. Shield. On pier, 
south aisle. 

The principal male figure is in armour, 
and behind him are placed the sons, in civil 
costume. The wife wears a Paris head-dress, 
and a dress with very deeply furred sleeves. 
The daughters are dressed somewhat similar. 

Over the heads of the sons a scroll, “ Zive 
to die,” and over the head of the daughters 
“is ye way to life.” 

Between the man and the wife a shield 
bearing “A chevron, bearing paly of eight : 
on the 2%4, 5%, and 8% a demi fleur de lys, 
impaling, 1% and 37%, on a chief, two mullets 
pierced and a fess; 2”¢ and 4”, five bars and 
a canton. Over all a bend.” 

The following inscription is placed under 
the effigies : 


He that sv [yoeth in this woylde 

Chat God ix pleased with all 

Be nede not af the judgment day 

Fearne nothing at all 

Cherefore in peace lie dviwn will we 

And take our vest and slepe 

And offer fv Gud in sacrifice 

Our bodies and svules to kepe 

Unty that day that Gud shall rall 

Our bodies to rise againe 

Chen we with others shall come 
fogethey 

Cu glorify his name. 


William Axumar Esquive saryvaunt to 
Ring Henvy the Cight Edwayd the 
Syxte Muene Mary and Quene Eliza- 
beth one and fyftie yeayes Governor of 
the Pages of Bonoy and Fre of the 

H 
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Citie vf London of ®e Company vf 
Clothworkers and heaye under lies 
buried with Elizabeth his wyfe We 
believe in the Blode vf Christ only tc 
vise again fo Everlasting Life anv dni 
MCCCCCIx. 

An inscription placed underneath states 
that the brass was restored by the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, 1843, but it is in a very 
bad condition at the present time. 

(11) 1591.—Roger James. Shield and 
foot inscription. Nave. 

The figure wears a short-sleeved gown, 
under which an under-dress is worn, buttoned 
up the front and secured by a belt round the 
waist. A shield of arms remains at the 
upper surface of the slab, which bears the 
arms of the Brewers’ Company —Guées on a 
chevron argent, between three pair of barley 
garbs in saltire ; or, three tuns sable, hooped 
of the third. The inscription is as follows : 


Here underlieth ye bodye of Ruger 
James lafe of london Brewer whore 
beinge of the age of threeskaye and 
seven departed this lyfe the second daye 
of March in the yeare vf our Cord une 
Chousand five hundred foure scvre and 
Eleaven leavinge behynd hym Sara hys 
wwyte eight sunnes and one daughter. 


(12) Inscription to Marie Burnell, 1612. 
Partly hidden by choir stall. Taken from a 
rubbing belonging to the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 


‘‘ HERE LIETH THE BODIE OF MARIE BUR- 
NELL THE WIFE OF JOHN BURNELL CITIZEN AND 
MARCHANT OF LONDON Y® ONLY DAVGHTER 
OF MATTHEW BROWNRIGG OF IPSWICH IN 
YE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK ESQ—A WOMAN 
SINCERELY LIVING IN YE FEARE OF GOD AND 
DYING COSTANTLY IN Y® FEARE OF CHRISTE 
IHESUS SHE DEPARTED THIS LYFE Y® 57 DAYE 
OF APRILL 1612 BEINGE OF Y£ AGE OF 20 
YEARES HAVING FYNISHED IN WEDLOCK WT# 
HER SAYD HUSBAD TO YEARES & V MONTHES 
AND BEARINGE HIM ISSUE ONE SONE WHEREOF 


SHE DYED IN CHILDBED AND EXPECTETH NOW 


WIT! EFFECT OF GOD A JOYFULL 
TION 


(13) 1620.— Margaret, wife of Arthur 
Bassano, and Camela, wife of Henry Whitton. 
South aisle. 


HERE LIETH INTERRED THE BODY OF 
MARGARET BASSANO LATE WIFE OF ARTHVR 
BASSANO OF THIS PARISHE GENT AND ALSO 
THE BODY OF CAMELA WHITTON LATE WIFE 
OF HENRY WHITTON OF LAMBERHUVRST IN THE 
COVNTY OF KENT GENT ELDEST DAUGHTER OF 
YE SAYD ARTHVR & MARGARET BOTHE WCH 
HAVINGE CHRISTIANLY AND CHARITABLY 
PASSED THEIR PILGRIMAGE IN THIS TRAN- 
TITORY LIFE DID COMFORTABLY AND 
PATIENTLY YELD THEIRE SPIRITTS TO AL- 
MIGHTY GOD WHO GAVE THEM THE SAID 
MARGARET AT THE AGE OF 66 YEERES UPON 
THE 26 OF OCTOBER 1620 LEVINGE BEHIND HER 
3 SONNES & 3 DAUGHTERS THE SAID CAMELA 
ABOVT THE AGE OF 46 YEERES VPPON THE XI 
OF MAY 1622 IN THE REMEMBRANCE OF BOTH 
WCH THIS MEMORIAL WAS HERE PLACED YE 
IO OF APRILL ANNO DM 1623 BLESSED ARE 
THE DEAD WCH DYE IN THE LORDE. 


(14) 1651.—George Snayth. North aisle. 
Inscription with a shield in upper portion 
bearing a chevron between three griffin’s heads 
couped. 


HERE LYETH THE BODY OF GEORGE SNAYTH 
ESQ SOME TIMES AVDITOR TO WILLM LAVD 
LATE ARCHBP OF CANT WHICH GEORGE WAS 
BORN IN DVRHAM THE 23RD OF AVGVST 
1602 AND DYED THE 17TH OF JANVARY 1651. 
MORS MIHI LUCRUM. 


(15) Representation of the Resurrection and 
part of a scroll. Male effigy, three sons, 
wife, four daughters, and two scrolls lost. 

Mural, south aisle, on altar tomb. 

In Stow’s time there were on this tomb 
figures of a man and three sons and a 
woman and four daughters. The legend on 
the man’s side ran thus: “‘ Ego resurgam et 
in carne mea videbo Jesum Salvatorem 
meum.” On the woman’s side: ‘‘ Qui Laza- 
rarum resuscitasti a monumento felicio dona 
nobis requiem.” Only a few letters are now 
left. In Walford’s Old and New London it 
is suggested this is Pilke’s Chantry, founded 
1382. 

ore of memorial of Agnes Bond. 

Under the altar a shield bearing five dend- 
lets for Bond, impaling quarterly, first and 
third, a chevron engrailed between three bugle 
horns for Bond; second and fourth, a fess 
between three ox-heads for Alphen and Petit. 
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This is part of the memorial to Agnes 
Bond. 
The inscription is given by John Stow : 


“Here resteth the body of Agnes Bond 
Widdow sometime the wife of William Bond 
Esquire the which William and Agnes had 
issue between them 8 sonnes and g daughters 
which Agnes deceased the 4 day of February 
in the year of our Lord God 1552.” 


Remains of memorial of Philip Dennis. 

On east wall of north aislea shield bearing 
quarterly of four (1) three battle-axes within 
a bordure, Dennis; (2) an eagle displayed, 
Lovedy ; (3) ¢zo demi-lions passant, Ffolliot ; 
(4) on a fess, three cockle-shells, Dyverle. 

This is part of the memorial to Philip 
Dennis, mentioned by John Stow. 

** A small brass plate fixed in the wall east, 
thus inscribed : 


“*Of your charity pray for the soule of 
Philip Dennis of London Esquire whose body 
lyeth buried before this stone who dyed the 
3 day of September, 1556.’” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Gn Did-Cime JPicture of the 
Sens. 


By W. G. CLARKE. 
—$——___ 
WONDERFUL voyage on the 
fenland waterways, one which it 
is quite impossible now to repeat, 
was made in 1774 by the third 
Earl of Orford, of Houghton, Norfolk, who 
is well known as having sold to the Empress 
of Russia the renowned collection of pictures 
known as the Houghton Gallery, made by 
his grandfather, Sir Robert Walpole. De- 
scriptions of this tour were written by three 
of the voyagers, but were not printed until 
1868 ; and as the book is rarely met with, it 
may be of interest to give a summary of their 
adventures. ‘The fleet consisted of five sail- 
ing vessels, three tenders, and a “bum- 
ketch,” and a start was made from the High 
Bridge in the Straits of Martin—a cut about 
a mile north-west of Lakenheath —on July 17. 
The first day they journeyed to Salter’s Lode, 





the second to Whoresnest Ferry on the 
Nene, the third to Palmer’s Bridge on the 
Nene, and on the fourth they arrived at 
Peterborough, where they stayed three days, 
and then proceeded to Whittlesey Mere. 
Here the fleet remained five days, and a 
return was then made to Peterborough for 
three days, after which three others were 
spent on Whittlesey Mere. A visit was then 
paid to Ramsey Mere, in the vicinity of 
which three days were passed, after which 
the return journey was begun, Salter’s Lode 
being reached the first night, and Lakenheath 
the second, after a journey of twenty-two days. 

The people of the fens did not meet with 
the approval of the party. One of the 
narrators describes the inhabitants of Nor- 
delph, Outwell, Upwell, and March as 
‘‘meanly clad and dirty.” Another says 
that Outwell “is equally remarkable for the 
ugliness of the inhabitants as for the hand- 
someness of the church—a _ disagreeable 
sallow complexion, broad, flat nose, and 
wide mouth predominating amongst them. 
They are,” he adds, “fa mixture from a 
Dutch colony, which we were informed 
settled here at the time of the Revolution.” 
Lord Orford says: ‘“‘ Many very old women 
in Upwell, Outwell, and March ; the sex in 
general extremely ugly.’’ And the following 
day he notes: ‘“ The sex still plain, but not 
hid@ous as yesterday.’ One of the diarists— 
Mr. G. Farrington—went to Spalding Races, 
and there found that ‘‘ many of the farmers’ 
daughters were neat and pretty.” Of 
Ramsey he said: ‘* The people are remarked 
as having long teeth and straight, lank hair, 
which did not prevent our giving them the 
preference to the inhabitants of all the other 
fen towns we had passed, which compliment 
was extended to the town itself.” Giving 
further particulars, Lord Orford says: “The 
girls had many of them guido faces, with fair 
hair and good shapes, with expression and 
life in their countenances ; this we attributed 
to the mixture of French refugee blood 
settled here in the last century.” 

The noble admiral of the fleet records 
that in travelling from Whittlesey Mere to 
Peterborough he gathered out of the water 
the water-lily, the water-eyebright, and “a 
small three-leaved flower, white, with a yellow 
eye, which resembles in smell the marvel of 
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Peru.” He also saw a large zebra spider. 
Near Outwell the ‘white poppy” was ob- 
served to be very plentiful. References to 
the crops seen show that they were barley, 
mustard, seed, hemp, and beans. Special 
mention is made of a solitary turnip-field at 
Ramsey, and at the same place the kitchen- 
maid bought a 15-pound cabbage for three- 
halfpence. In the garden of the Bishop of 
Peterborough Lord Orford records that there 
was growing ‘‘a new kind of wheat from 
Barbary, which the Bishop had raised from 
six grains sent him by the Jean of Gloucester. 
From each proceeded about twenty stems, 
containing above a hundred grains in each. 
They are much higher and stronger than the 
common wheat, and the stems solid: the 
ears branched out in four or five parts. I 
have no doubt,” comments Lord Orford, 
‘*‘ but this wheat, when increased for common 
use, will be a great improvement in hus- 
bandry.”” On Deeping Common there were 
large quantities of cattle and sheep without 
horns, and large flocks of geese. ‘The in- 
human custom of plucking the latter for their 
down prevails,” Lord Orford states, ‘ and 
had just been put into execution, their 
feathers being mostly bloody, and we found 
many dead near the road in consequence of 
this operation.” The cattle on Spalding 
Common, not far off, were described as 
feeding, up to their bellies in water, as“the 
common was “exceedingly wet,” though how 
the feat was managed is not explained. 
Another of the narrators mentions that 
between Whittlesey and March the farmers 
“make use of burnt turf for manure, which 
is much disapproved by good husbandmen 
as destructive to the natural soil.” 

The most interesting adventures of the 
party were on Whittlesey Mere, which was at 
that time the largest lake in the southern 
half of England, being, with its surrounding 
reed-beds, twenty-four miles in circumference. 
In 664 it was granted by the King of 
Mercia to Peterborough Monastery, which 
was destroyed in 870 by the Danes, and the 
mere reverted to the Crown. In 956 it was 
the subject of a grant by Edgar, and subse- 
quently came to Ramsey and Peterborough 
Monasteries ; but a number of owners had 
acquired rights on it when in 1662 the Earl 
of Sandwich was appointed by Charles II. as 


Keeper of Whittlesey Mere. In 1748 there 
were fifty mills in the parish of Whittlesey. 
An old couplet stated that— 

Lutton hill, Yaxley still mill, and Whittlesey 

mere, 

Are the three wonders of Huntingdonshire. 
The mere was drained in 1851, and in its . 
bed were found two silver censers, which 
had come from Ramsey Abbey. One sold 
for £900, and the other for £1,155. 

Describing it as it was in 1774, Lord 
Orford says: “Its true name is ‘ Whitesea,’ 
from the white hue of the water. Its whole 
circumference, taking in the rush and reed 
fen which fringes its banks, and which 
extends to the hard lands of the villages of 
Yaxley, Fasset, Holm, and Connington, is 
computed at twenty-four miles. The crater, 
which is free from rushes, is four miles in 
length, and about two or three in breadth. 
The bottom is silty; its depth from 5 to 
7 feet. The south-eastern part of the mere, 


- about Orford Bay, is totally free from weeds of 


a kind which grow in the Thames near 
Windsor; but in the whole mere a bed of 
weeds is not to be found, which I attribute 
to the constant agitation of the water, which, 
having no hills near it, is exposed to and 
ruffled by the wind from whatever corner it 
blows.” On July 26, “early in the morning, 
the wind veered to south-west, and, blowing 
hard, the fleet being anchored at the head- 
most and sternmost boat, and the small 
tenders alongside knocking against the larger, 
alarmed part of the crew, who imagined we 
were driven from our anchors, and were 
striking against some hidden rock. Char- 
lotte (the kitchen-maid) and the cook were 
both frightened and seasick, and sat up the 
rest of the night.” Mr. G. Farrington, 
another of the diarists, adds that “‘ the water 
rolls with great force, and in high winds the 
waves swell 5 or 6 feet high, being very much 
exposed by the lowness of the neighbouring 
grounds, which afford no defence against 
them.” The presence of the fleet on 
Whittlesey Mere, with Lord Sandwich (then 
First Lord of the Admiralty) and others as 
guests of Lord Orford, proved quite an 
attraction to the people of the country-side, | 
who came in boats to view this unwonted 
spectacle. The mere was at this time hired 
of the owners by different fishermen, and 
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Lord Orford remarked that “the southern 
coast of the Meer produces the largest and 
fattest perch and pike, though the northern 
is most productive of eels.” One of the perch 
caught by the party weighed nearly 2 pounds, 
and another was 17 inches in length. On 
one occasion a perch took the bait, but was 
afterwards seized by a pike, which was un- 
able to disgorge it, and was taken without 
being pierced by the hook, which was buried 
in the perch. Here on July 24 Lord Orford 
noted: ‘‘I observed this afternoon for the 
first time on this Meer a prodigious flight of 
martins skimming along its surface, and rest- 
ing on the sedge and reeds.” The same day 
“a small snake, with a golden ring round his 
neck, came out of the Meer and somehow 
crept into the Centaurus. We took him 
gently out and returned him into the lake” 
-——despite the primeval curse. Before leav- 
ing Whittlesey Mere, it may be mentioned 
that in 1800 a Mr. Perry navigated a fast- 
sailing cutter thither from the Norfolk Broads, 
but the summer was dry, and the boat, which 
was named the Bure, could not be navigated 
back. The owner then sold her to Lord 
Sandwich and Mr. Heathcote, who had 
many sailing parties on the mere, and also 
caught pike up to 16 pounds, and perch up 
to 4 pounds. A luncheon tent erected on 
the Reed Shoals bore this motto : 


Mere variety, 
Good cheer without inebriety. 


On oné morning Mr. Heathcote killed three 
and a half brace of bittern, while a fenman 
named Bury fired a large duck-gun at a flock 
of snipe, and at one shot killed thirty-six 
dozen. 

Another famous mere on which Lord 
Orford’s party voyaged was Ramsey Mere, 
about half a mile from the Nene, nearly 
circular, and about a mile in diameter. 
“The boundaries are of reeds, which grow 
in the same manner as in Whittlesey Meer, 
neither of them having any firm bank near 
their apparent circumference. The water is 
clear, excepting a small tract covered with 
reeds upon the eastern shore.” Mr. Farring- 
ton says: “ There are great plenty of pike, 
remarkable for their size and flavour. The 
eels are large and of a good taste. They 
distinguish two species of them taken in this 


place and its canals: the head of the one is 
of a longer shape, and their skins more bright 
than those of the others, which are not 
esteemed by the inhabitants. The perch 
are reckoned much inferior to those caught 
in Whittlesea Mere, but I was unable to taste 
this distinction.” Fifteen trimmers were set 
one night, and the next morning the haul 
was seven large silver eels, weighing nearly 
3 pounds each, four perch, and a large pike. 
Trimmers, it may be necessary to explain, 
were stakes set about 20 yards from each 
other. To each was tied a line about 
to yards long, with a float and a live bait on 
the hook. Part of the line was wound round 
a crooked stick, and unwound on the slightest 
pull. Close by Ramsey Mere many magpies 
were seen, and on Whittlesey the voyagers 
noted “ three young gossanters swimming on 
the smooth surface of the lake, and two 
curlews with hooked bills flew across it.” At 
the entrance to Ramsey Mere Lord Orford 
records that they found a Ramsey boat 
** filled with lads and lasses fishing, which 
had just returned from Stilton feast, where 
they had been frolicking two or three days. 
On these occasions, which happen only once 
a year, the village treats everybody, both 
neighbours and strangers, as long as there is 
any liquor or victuals in it. Dancing and 
country gambols are continued during this 
festival.” 

On the Nene it was found that the fleet 
could not pass under certain wooden bridges, 
and the carpenters therefore took them down, 
to the alarm of the neighbourhood, but sub- 
sequently replaced them. About a mile and 
a half from March ‘‘a fenman on the eastern 
bank of the river demanded fourpence for 
hauling on the bank ; but as he confessed it 
was not above a fortnight since this new tax 
was levied, and could give us no good reason 
for this novel demand, we refused to comply. 
He threatened to detain the horse”’ (called 
“ Hippopotamus,” and described by one writer 
as a fenhorse, and by another as a seahorse), 
“but on the arrival of a fresh detachment 
from the fleet, was obliged to submit. He 
went away, swearing heartily that we should 
hear from him again by an action of trespass 
being brought against us.” This incident is 
narrated by Lord Orford, and he also gives 
the only picture in the book of a fen farmer, 
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who lived at Upwell. He was “an active old 
man of seventy-five years of age, and sup- 
plied us with excellent milk for breakfast, 
and breakfasted with us himself on a bottle 
of Ringwood beer, which he commended 
much, and drank to the last drop. He 
occupied a farm of roc acres; kept seven 
milch cows. His method of husbandry, 
which I imagine is the course of crops in 
this fen country, where the soil is excellent, 
was as follows: wheat, mustard-seed, oats 
(of which fifteen coombs per acre is but a 
middling crop), and then, if the ground be 
foul, hemp or flax, though a profitable crop 
is supposed to fill the lands with weeds. 
Farmer Rate was a brisk man of his age; 
had been twice married ; had four children 
by his last wife, who was then living, and 
had four children by her first husband. She 
seemed of the same age with her husband, 
and to enjoy a good state of health, though 
sometimes attacked by an ague, the reigning 
disorder in these parts.” 

During their travels the party noted but 
few antiquities. The following epitaph was 
copied at Longthorp : 

From human ills remov'd, from every woe, 
Which Youth or Age is doom’d to undergo, 


Compos’d, Serene, 1’ve gain’d the happy shore 
Where Sickness, Pain, and Sorrow are no more. 


Mr. Roberts also mentions a supposed 
Roman camp adjoining the road leading 
from Horsey Bridge to Whittlesey, and says 
that, “ whatever it may formerly have been, 
nothing more is to be seen than a bank or 
mound of earth in a square form, rising 
about 8 or 9 feet above the level ground 
about it, and like that covered with grass.” 
After stating that it was called Horsey 
Hills, Mr. Farrington adds the information 
gained from the inhabitants “that Cromwell 
had raised it as a place of strength for a 
party of his men.” Lord Orford describes 
the fortification as square, containing about 
2 acres of ground, the mound about 8 feet 
in height, without a ditch. ‘‘ At the corners 


-of this ground,” he adds, “the ground is 


raised still higher in the shape of a bastion. 
The turnpike-man informed us that there 
was a tradition that this spot was occupied 
by Cromwell’s troops in the time of the 
Civil Wars, who might possibly have added 
the bastions.” A visit was paid to Peter- 





borough Cathedral, which Mr. Farrington 
described as “a very noble remain of Gothic 
architecture, but in some respects departs 
from one great characteristic of that style— 
lightness. If seen upon the outside it 
appears too low for the large mass which 
composes it, wanting spires to carry the eye 
from and raise it above the main body. The 
aisle is very fine, large, and of a considerable 
height, but the pillars which support it are 
heavy; they are not so much enriched as 
those in Westminster Abbey, and the whole 
of the inside hath fewer Gothic ornaments. 
‘ We returned through the west front, 
which is the finest part of the cathedral, and 
hath more nobleness than most pieces of 
architecture in this same style which I have 
hitherto seen.” 


> <a 


M1d- Plaster-TCork.* 


By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 


TaN the early days of the Gothic revival 
Ay of the last century, when the art of 
le9Wryy the plasterer was, perhaps, at its 
se lowest stage of degradation, the 
revivalists, with Pugin’s Zrue Principles as 
their guide, regarded all plaster-work as a 
sham ; and in their restoration of churches 
ruthlessly scraped bare the walls, and stripped 
from the rafters every scrap of the detested 
material. The beauty of the works executed 
by Renaissance artists in stucco did not 
restrain them; but had they known, as they 
only too late discovered, that the same men 
who built the walls and carved the wood and 
stone of the old buildings placed also the 
plaster-work therein, many a church interior 
which is now defaced with its rude rubble 
walling might still be decorated with the 
graphic paintings of the original designers. 
Not only was the material used artistically by 






* The Art of the Plasterer: an Account of the 
Decorative Development of the Craft, chiefly in Eng- 
land, from the XVIth to the XVIIIth Century. By 
George P. Bankart. 473 illustrations. London: 
B. T. Batsford. 1908. Large demy 4to. Pp. xii, 
350. Price 25s. net. 

For the use of the illustrative blocks we are indebted 
to the courtesy of the publisher. 
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all nations of antiquity—Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, and Romans—but it continued to be 
employed in the debased romanesque, as 
in the ninth-century church of Germigny-des- 
Prés, illustrated in theeighth volumeof Viollet- 
le-Duc’s Dictionnaire. Throughout the Middle 
Ages plaster was used to cover the walls and 
timbers, often as a ground for painted 
decoration ; and in the finer form of stucco 
and gesso it was employed for the minuter 
ornaments of wooden screen-work, and for 
the heraldic bearings on shields carved in 
stone. 
The sumptuous volume produced by Mr. 
George P. Bankart on the plasterer’s art, 
recently issued by Mr. Batsford, is chiefly 
confined to a history of its resuscitation and 
development under the guidance of the great 
masters of the Renaissance, and its employ- 
ment and adaptation to modern requirements 
by British architects in more recent times. 
For the purposes of his work, the ancient and 
medizval use of the material is merely briefly 
summarized, but some space is devoted to 
the study of the Roman examples, the dis- 
covery of some of which is supposed to have 
led to a revival of the art in the sixteenth 
century. The well-known. story is_ that 
Raphael, in making excavations on the site 
of the Baths of Titus, discovered in 1513 
some stucco ornaments, which Giovanni da 
Jdine successfully imitated, and applied to 
the decoration of the Loggie of the Vatican. 
From the circumstances of the discovery, 
this mode of decoration was afterwards 
termed “ grotesque”; but there is little 
doubt that it was in vogue in North Italy 
before this time, initiated by Mantegna, or 
even perhaps by Squarcione, and developed 
by Bramante in his works at Milan and 
Como. The original models which inspired 
Raphael and Giovanni have to a great extent 
perished, but a recent discovery in the 
gardens of the Villa Farnesina has brought 
to light a large number of most beautiful 
reliefs in stucco, many of which are illustrated 
by Mr. Bankart, which are doubtless of a 
similar character to those of the Baths of 
Titus, but which belong to a slightly earlier 
period. These reliefs are so delicately 
modelled that in many of them the highest 
projection from the ground does not exceed 
the eighth of an inch ; and the Greek char- 





acter of the treatment is accounted for by the 
signature of the artist in Greek letters. We 
reproduce, by permission of the publishers, 
one of the panels. 

The awful ‘‘sacco di Roma” in 1527 broke 
up the band of artists and stucco-workers in 
Rome, and Giovanni da Udine, tortured and 





FIG. I.—FROM THE VILLA FARNESINA, 
ROME, 


robbed, escaped to Friuli ; but the art was 
continued, and for long flourished at Venice 
under Sansovino, and at Mantua under Giulio 
Romano. It was in the Mantuan school 
that Primaticcio worked before he passed 
into the employ of Francis I. and undertook 
the decoration of his palace of Fontainebleau ; 
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and it was one of Primaticcio’s assistants, 
Tito del Nunziata, better known in England 
as Anthony Toto, who designed the stucco 
decorations of Henry VIII.’s palace of 
Nonsuch. Mr. Bankart briefly sketches 
the history of this period, and gives repre- 
sentative illustrations of various works of the 
Venetian, Mantuan and French schools, so 
as to show the link which existed between 
the commencement of the work in Rome and 
the establishment of the art in England. It 
is strange that so rich and important a build- 
ing as Nonsuch should have passed so 


into the rich ornamentation with which so 
many houses, particularly in the flourishing 
towns, were adorned. This was what is 
generally known as parge-work, which allowed 
of the production of embellishments of the 
most fantistic and exuberant kind. It was a 
coarse material compounded of lime, sand, 
and hair, with an admixture of road-scrapings, 
and was used indifferently inside or outside 
the houses. It required no educated artist 
for its application ; but it lent itself freely to 
any devices, however fantastic, the worker 
might care to impart to it. A good example 





FIG, Il.—-CALGARTH OLD HALL, WESTMORLAND. 


utterly away ; but beyond the drawing of it 
by Hoefnagel, and in the descriptions of it by 
Pepys, Evelyn, and others who saw it in its 
ruin, no records of it remain, unless it be in 
some mantelpieces said to have been designed 
by Holbein now in Reigate Priory, and the 
traces of its influence upon the designs of the 
English plaster-workers. 

Before the Italian artists introduced the 
superior material of stucco and the fashion 
of the Italian Renaissance into this country, 
a form of plastering had been employed 
which developed in the late sixteenth century 


of this native style of work exists in Moreton 
Old Hall, Cheshire, which may be compared 
with the newly introduced Italian stucco, as 
the work is but little subsequent in date to 
Nonsuch, where on the internal gable-end 
of the long gallery—now unfortunately in a 
ruinous condition—is an elaborate device 
showing Fortune and her Wheel, with mottoes 
interspersed among scroll-work of vine-leaves 
and grapes. Armorial bearings, particularly 
in the decorations over fireplaces, were boldly 
worked in this material, as is shown by the 
example we give from Calgarth Old Hall, 
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Windermere (Fig. II.). But it was in the 
external ornamentation of houses that this 
mode of plastering was most commonly used, 
particularly in the spaces of half-timber 
framings. Much of this class of work still 
remains in the provincial towns—at Saffron 
Walden is a whole street of gabled houses so 
decorated—but much more has been destroyed 
in recent years. Mr. Bankart has reproduced 











centuries, and which is profusely illustrated 
by examples, particularly of ceilings, from the 
designs of the chief architects of that period. 
The book forms the most complete guide to 
the history and artistic use of plaster-work in 
this country yet produced, and forms the 
complement to Mr. Millar’s well-known work 
on plastering, issued by the same publishers ; 
in fact, these two books together contain the 


FIG. IIIL—BARNSTAPLF, DEVON. 


drawings of many of these, one of the most 
important of which was the house near the 
bridge end of High Street, Maidstone, which 
was, in spite of many protests, ruthlessly 
pulled down a few years ago to make room 
for a new post-office. 

We have not space to follow the author 
through the most-important part of his 
work, which deals with British plaster- 
work of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
VOL. V. 


whole of the art and craft. Neither Mr. 
Bankart nor Mr. Batsford seems to have 
spared trouble or expense in the selection of 
or production of the illustrations, many of 
which are of full-page size, and all of remark- 
able excellence; and a book has been produced 
valuable alike to the artist, the architect, and 
the antiquary. 
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Some Lincoinshire Epitaphs. 


By THE REv. JAMES FosTER, D.C.L., 
Vicar of Tathwell and Haugham, Lincolnshire. 
——> 
E propose in this paper to select a 


We few specimens of what is called 
NAL “the lapidary’s literature” of the 
~ @xtensive county of Lincoln. Lin- 
colnshire is replete with historic interest. 
It is, however, to be feared that it has only 
received scant justice from travellers and 
students. 

In classifying these epitaphs, we have at 
the outset to deal with a large number 
common to other counties, and with those 
that are grotesque and facetious, doggerel, or 
stupid, and which violate the canons of 
taste. The only value of such compositions 
is that they illustrate the moral and social 
aspects of the times in which they were 
composed. Two specimens of this class 
may be quoted. 

In St. John Baptist, Stamford, to William 
Pepper, who died March 28, 1783: 


Tho’ hot my name, yet mild my nature, 
I bore good will to every creature ; 

I brewed fine ale, and sold it too, 

And unto each I gave his due. 


In Fotherby, to George Richmond, who 
died April 30, 1759: 
Here lies poor George all in his silent grave, 
And when alive was stout and brave ; 


True to his Frie(n)d always was inclin’d, 
As to his foes he did not mind. 





From many quaint, witty, and elegant 
epitaphs, the following may be quoted. 

In Lusby Church there is a slab, which 
formerly was in a corner of the nave, but 
is now placed beneath the Holy Communion 
Table, of the probable date of 1555. The 
name is undecipherable. The inscription is 
a dialogue between husband and wife : 


My fleshe in hope doth rest and slepe, 
In earth here to remayne ; 

My spirit to Christ I gyve to kepe 
Till I do rise agayne. 


And I wyth you in hope agre, 
Though I yet here abyde, 

In full purpose, if Goddes will be, 
To ly downe by your syde. 


In the north aisle of Addlethorpe Church 


a Latin inscription to John Mottram, dated 
1689, was : 


From this life to life eternal, 
By this way brighter from darkness, 
To life blessed and eternal I pass. 


Visiting this church lately, I could find no 
trace of this inscription. 

William Walker, formerly master of Louth 
Grammar. School, wrote a once popular 
treatise upon LZnglish Particles. He is 
buried at Colsterworth, near Grantham. His 
epitaph is : 

Heic iacent Gulielmi Walkeri, Particulze. Obiit 

1° Augusti Anno Dom: 1634. état 61. 


(Here lie the particles of William Walker.) 


Francis Thorndike, of Scamblesby, mar- 
ried for his second wife Margaret, daughter 
of Henry Coppinger, of Lavenham, in the 
county of Suffolk. She was buried at 
Scamblesby on December 30, 1629. There 
is a dateless inscription on the north side of 
the chancel of Scamblesby Church to a 
Margaret Coppinger (or, as it is spelt, 
Copninger). The Latin relates that she was 
daughter of Henry Copinger, of the distin- 
guished family of that name in Kent. 
The English inscription is : 


The righteous soul her tomb of flesh forsaking, 
No jet, no monument requires ; 
But to her place in God above betaking, 
The heart on earth no other tomb desires, 
And envies not those pompous names whose lives 
Money and skill, not love and sorrow, gives. 


(A pedigree of the Thorndikes is given in 
the Oxford edition of Zhorndike’s Works. 
vol. i.) 

In Great Cotes an epitaph of the date 
1752 eulogizes Arthur Bransby, a former 


Rector : 
A man of infinite wit, 
An admirable preacher, 
A polite companion, 
And a steady Friend. 


The civil life of the nation is read in the 
inscriptions of our parish churchyards. They 
have been called “ miniature national his- 
tories.” 

The Roman sepulchral slab in the lower 
stage of the western face of the tower of 
St. Mary-le-Wigford Church, Lincoln, carries 
us back to those Romans who have made us 
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their debtors for our drainage, roads, em- 
bankments : 22 


Dis manibvs Nomini Sacri Brvsci filii civis 
Senoni et carissimee Vine conjvgis ejvs et 
qvinti filii. 

A notable example of the part that Lin- 
colnshire families took in the nation’s history 
is recorded in the Willoughby monuments 
in Spilsby Church. There we read of the 
stirring events of Creci, Poictiers, Agincourt, 
and of French, German, and Scotch and 
Welsh wars. 

Remarkable for size, inscriptions, and 
position is the monument to Richard Bertie 
and Catherine, his wife, Duchess of Suffolk, 
of the dates 1580 and 1582. The sixth in- 
scription is ; 

The wyse man and the foole, 
The Emperor and the slave, 


The ryche, the poor, the weake, the stronge, 
Death cowchith like in grave. 


The religious faith of the nation in its 
various stages of transition can be traced in 
epitaphs. 

Formerly in the pavement of the north 
aisle of Mablethorpe Church, but now in the 
wall, is a brass, date 1403, to the memory 
of Thomas Fitzwilliam, with the usual 
prayer : 

On whose soul God have mercy. 


The same prayer is found at Bag Enderby 
on a brass to Albin de Enderby, who built 
the church with the bell-tower in 1407. Also 
at Covenham, St. Bartholomew (A.D. 1415), 
to John Skypwythe, and at South Ormsby 
(A.D. 1482) to Sir William and Agnes 
Skypwyth. 

In Great Cotes there is a somewhat in- 
jured but remarkably interesting brass to Sir 
Thomas Barnardiston and his wife, of the 
date 1503, bidding the worshipper, on behalf 
of their souls, to saya Pater Noster, Ave, and 
Crede, then should he have “100 days of 
pardon to his mede.” 

At Conisholme, on the memorial to John 
Langholme, date 1515, is 


Ihv mercy Lady helpe. 


A “Post Reformation” example of these 
pious wishes on a Lincolnshire monument is 
toa Mary Michael, spinster, who was buried at 


Algarkirk.. She died November 19, 1782, 
aged sixty-nine: ; 


Son of God, have mercy on me. 


Norman-French inscriptions are frequently 
dateless. Some are of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but far more belong to the fourteenth 
century. 

In Bag Enderby, to Thomas Enderby and 
Loues, his wife (1390), is a Norman-French 
inscription. 

At Buslingthorpe there is the earliest brass 
in the county, and probably the second 
earliest in the kingdom. It is assigned to 
the dates 1280, or 1290, or 1300. It is to 
Sir Richard de Buslingthorpe, and has a 
Norman-French inscription in Lombardic 
letters. At Croft there is a nameless and 
dateless inscription to some knight which has 
a border legend of the usual Norman-French 
character. 

In Donington Church there is a brass to 
the memory of Thomas Kent, Rector of the 
parish, who died June 6, 1638. It says he 
“united in one, both Chrysostome and Poly- 
carpe,” and that he was ‘‘a Pheenix all emi- 
nent, learned, prudent, and pious,” and 
concludes : 


Fame hath his praise, ye world his life well spent ; 
His spiritt heaven, his bones this monument. 


There was formerly, before the age of the 
advancing restorer, in the same church, an 
inscription to Timothy Kent, also Rector of 
the parish, who is described as 


A famous preacher, profound divine, skilful 
linguist, and religious Christian. 


Greek, Latin, and Hebrew words were in- 
scribed on the tomb, which recorded he is not 
to be lamented, for 


Tunc Anglos comites nunc habet Angelicos. 
Hebrew words, very decayed, are also found 
on a tablet to one of the Brackenbury family 
in the church of Raithby, near Spilsby. The 
Hebrew I take to be, 


Thy God thy glory. 


Interesting details of biography and gene- 
alogy are gathered from the enumeration of 


‘ titles, offices, and work. 


The epitaph in St. Swithin’s, London, to 
12 
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Sir George Bolles, Knight, 1621, tells us that 
he was 
A gentleman worthily descended of an 
ancient and unblamed family settled in 
Lincolnshire, 


and that his wife was the eldest daughter of 
Sir John Hart, a worthy famous Knight, for- 
merly Lord Mayor of London, and touch- 
ingly says : 

His charity was better felt than known. 


In the pavement of the south aisle of 
Ingoldmells Church there is a very rare 
example of “bodily disease not being the 
cause of death” commemorated. It is to 
William Palmer, 1520, which reads : 


Pray for the soule of William Palmer with 
the Stylt (z.¢., with the crutch). 


A remarkable interval between death and 
burial is to be noted in the inscription on a 
copper plate in Lower Toynton Church. It 
is to Edward Rolleston, 1687. It states that 
Rolleston died “the 23rd July, in the 34th 
year of his age,” and was buried “the 4th 
August, 1687.” 

In Nocton Church (date 1680) Sir William 
Ellys, “learned in the law and a justice of 
the Common Bench,” is said to have “ suc- 
cumbed to the violence of a fever.” 

At Edenham (August 12, 1778) the third 
Duke of Ancaster’s death is recorded thus: 


His Grace’s Death was occasioned by a 
lingering Bilious Disorder, 


and that he 


Quitted this world with philosophical tran- 
quillity. 


Sufferings and losses for conscience’ sake 
are recorded thus at Roughton, near Horn- 
castle: Norres Fynes, “the Nonjuror ”; and 
at Coates, Gainsborough: “the firm Royalist, 
Charles Butler.” 

In Louth Church a tablet to John Bradley 
(1643) records that 


He was religious and diligent observer of 
the Lord’s Day, and that no one had 
ever heard him curse or swear. That he 
and his wife lived in mutual love, that 
they saw themselves “ expressed ” in 43 
children and grandchildren, and that they 
died quietly in most unquiet times. One 
in life and death, they sleep as one. 


In Snarsford Church, on the south wall of 
the chancel, is a brass plate with moulded 
border with a Latin inscription to Mattathia 
St. Poll, 1597. It was written by “ Johannes 
Chadvicvs.” The fourth line is curious for 
its “ quantity ”: 

Natam edit et proles digna ea matre fuit. 


On the tomb of Edward Ayschoghe, dated 
1612, in Stallingborough Church, is an ana- 


gram : 
Gaudes io Charus Deo. 


A vast quantity, of course, of interesting 
materials relating to the county is here left 
untouched. Whata field of biographical and 
genealogical research lies before us as we 
note the epitaphs that recall the renowned 
families of the Scropes, Irbys, Herons, 
Bolles, Wrays, Tyrwhits, and a great number 
beside. We need not play the moralist when 
we urge the preservation and recording of 
these memorials of the past. 
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PARIS SIGNBOARDS. 
>). BEWAILED for a long time my 


Ni doorway at Bourges,” says M. 
mel Henry Maret, in Zé Carnet d'un 
Sauvage. ‘“ At Bourges there was 
an old house with an adorable doorway. 
One day I missed the house, and I inquired 
what had become of the doorway. ‘Oh!’ 
was the reply, ‘it is not lost ; we have put it 
in the Museum.’ 

‘*We are also going to place in a museum 
an old signboard of carved wood which 
adorned a seventeenth-century public-house 
situate at the corner of the Rue Saint-Sauveur 
and the Rue Montmartre, which was fre- 
quented by Mathurin Regnier. I do not 
object to this, but I ask myself at the same 
time why we do not leave doorways, public- 
houses, and signboards where they are ? 

“Signboards especially. What on earth 
can be the harm of the joyous and pictu- 
resque dances they execute in the front of 
shops ? 

“ «No harm, sir?’ exclaims M. Prudhomme 
































severely. ‘Do you not see that these pro- 
jections interfere with the alignment, one of 
the two great discoveries of the century, the 
other being universal suffrage? These dis- 
orderly fancies obstruct the view of our 
beautiful thoroughfares, all quite straight, all 
evenly built, and having the rigid and cold 
aspect which reflects the national stupidity. 
Our streets and our customs must be all 
alike, as equality demands. Away with idle 
fancies; it is time for poesy to give place to 
arithmetic.’ 

“In my native country there was a charm- 
ing village; from below the rugged roadway 
by which it was approached you could see 
the old church, with the thatched presbytery 
at its side. When I revisited the place the 
roadway had been straightened and the pres- 
bytery pulled down. On the site a school 
had been built of the usual type, as if turned 
out of a mould like a jelly. It was hideous. 
‘Is that not fine?’ said the Mayor. ‘It has 
taken us some time, and has cost a lot of 
money, but we have done it at last.’ _ 

“T was expected to admire it ; I did so.” 

Joun HEsp. 


at the Sign of the Dwi. 


THE paper by the late Sir 
Richard Jebb, which was read 
by Mr. S. H. Butcher at the 
meeting of the British Academy 
‘in connection with the Milton 
i) ‘Tercentenary, on December ro, 
was entitled “‘Samson Ag- 
onistes’ and the Hellenic 
Drama.” The Atheneum of 
January 2 gave the following 
summary of its main points: “ Samson 
Agonistes may fairly be called classical both in 
language and in structure. Milton here has 
freed himself from the restraint of strophe 
and antistrophe, and the measures of his 
Chorus are entirely arbitrary. This very 
irregularity has, it is true, a certain grandeur, 
but it is not the grandeur proper to a tragedy 
on the Greek model; it is rather the subli- 
mity of the Hebrew prophets. Another 
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criticism, upon the structure of the drama, 
is offered by Dr. Johnson—that the action of 
the piece makes no continuous progress from 
the beginning to the end. But it cannot be 
said, as Johnson says, that this is so. The 
action is, indeed, a still action, because the 
force which is to produce the catastrophe is 
the inward force of Samson’s own despair, 
not an external necessity pressing upon him. 
Precisely the same is the case in the Prome- 
theus Vinctus of Aischylus, a drama consist- 
ing, like Samson Agonistes, of a series of 
interviews. 

“The Professor went on to inquire as to 
the spirit of Samson Agonistes. Granting it 
to be in diction and in structure represen- 
tative of that Greek drama which was its 
model, how far was it animated by the spirit, 
by the dominant idea, of its original? Mil- 
ton’s mind was, in the literal and proper 
sense, Hebraic, and he habitually thought of 
the English people as holding the same place 
under the New Covenant which the Hebrews 
had held under the Old Covenant. When a 
man with this bent of thought selected as the 
subject for a poem an episode of Hebrew 
history, the treatment of the subject was sure 
to be genuinely Hebraic. Hellenism con- 
trasts man with fate. Hebraism contrasts 
God and His servants with idols and their 
servants. The difference was illustrated by 
the comparison of Samson and Heracles, 
who offer analogies of epoch, mission, tem- 
perament, sufferings, and death.” 

»* 

One important publication indirectly con- 
nected with the recent celebration must be 
mentioned here. Many visitors to the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, who have 
seen the manuscript of Milton’s minor poems 
in a glass case, must have wished for an 
opportunity of examining the volume. As 
this was not possible with the original, the 
Council of the College have had produced a 
most accurate facsimile, primarily for the 
members of their own society, but with a 
limited number for the general public. The 
facsimile is being issued by Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Bowes, of Cambridge, at 31s. 6d. 
net unbound, and at 42s. net bound in half- 
roxburghe. Mr. Aldis Wright has super- 
intended the reproduction “ of this chief 
treasure ” of Trinity College Library. 
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I wonder how many readers of this page are 
familiar with the name of that remarkable 
artist—an idiot of genius—Godfrey Mind, 
who was known in his native town of Berne 
at the end of the eighteenth century as “ the 
Raphael of Cats.” In the Animal World 
for January Mr. E. G. Fairholme: gives an 
interesting account of this extraordinary man, 
who died-in 1814, aged about forty-six years. 
Mind was a poor créfin, deformed in person, 
always in rags, and a butt for every fool’s 
ridicule; but at the same time, although 
‘almost totally deficient of reason upon 
every other subject, however simple, he was 
a’ past-master at his art—that of depicting 
the portraits and poses of his favourite cats 
and other animals.” Mr. Fairholme’s article 
is illustrated by reproductions in black and 








GODFREY MIND. 
Drawn by himself. 


white of some of Mind’s animal pictures, 
which show the combined vigour and delicacy 
of his drawing and the truth to nature of his 
sketches, though, as Mr. Fairholme remarks, 
“they naturally lose a great deal of their 
extraordinary brilliancy from lack of the faith- 
ful colouring which the artist gives us in 
many of his pictures.” The paper, which is 
valuable as being based on first-hand infor- 
mation concerning a little-known man, is 
also illustrated by the small portrait of the 


remarkable artist, drawn by himself, which I 
am courteously permitted to reproduce. 
&* 

I note with much regret the death, at the age 
of sixty, on December 18, of Mr. Reginald S. 
Faber, an_ enthusiastic bibliographer and 
antiquary. He served as president of the 
Bibliographical Society from December, 1904, 
to January, 1907, and was for many years 
honorary secretary of the Huguenot Society. 


xe & 
Mr. H. G. Harrison has during the last seven 
years been engaged on A Bibliography of 
British Monasticism (about a.D. 600 to 1908), 
which is intended to be a complete guide 
to the manuscripts and printed works (general 
and topographical) relating to the religious 
orders and houses in the British Isles from the 
earliest times to the end of the nineteenth 
century. The work will be in two volumes. 

&* * & 
The Selborne Society (20, Hanover Square) 
has revived the old title of its magazine, 
which will henceforth be called Zhe Selborne 
Magazine (and Nature Notes), and will be 
published by Messrs. George Philip and Son, 
Ltd., 32, Fleet Street, E.C. 


~~ FSF & 
There has lately been issued by the Board of 
Education a volume which will be welcomed 
by those interested in the history of musical 
instruments. It is a revised edition of the 
late Dr. Engel’s handbook, first published in 
1875. The greatly enlarged chapter relating 
to post-medizval instruments has been chiefly 
compiled from Dr. Engel’s descriptive cata- 
logue of the musical instruments in the 
British Museum, and the value of the volume 
is much enhanced by the numerous illustra- 
tions of the instruments in our national 
museums. It should be added that the pages 
relating to the Ancient Egyptians have been 
revised by Dr. Flinders Petrie, and that Dr. 
Cecil Smith and Dr. S. W. Bushell have 
rendered a like service in the matter of Greek 
and Roman, and Chinese and Japanese, in- 
struments respectively. 
se 

The Oxford University Press announces a 
series of volumes of British historical por- 
traits, of which the first, containing 103 por- 
traits (from Richard II.to Henry Wriothesley), 
will be published immediately. Each portrait 
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is accompanied by a brief life written by 
Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher, and there is a general 
introduction by Mr. C. F. Bell. The por- 
traits themselves have been chosen from 
many private collections, and, of course, 
from the National Portrait Gallery, by Mr. 
Emery Walker. Beginning with the close of 
the fourteenth, it is hoped to carry the series 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
5 ad * 

In concluding his articles on “The Book 
Sales of 1908” in the Atheneum of January 9, 
Mr. J. H. Slater, the editor of Book Prices 
Current, makes the following wise remarks, 
which are well worth reproducing here: 
‘The ordinary reader, who usually has 
neither the time nor the inclination to analyze 
the sales as they occur, and who sees high 
prices quoted one after the other as a matter 
of course, as though they were rather usual 
than the reverse, is apt to think that the 
collection of books has at last become pro- 
hibitive to all but a very few by reason of the 
great expense which it is necessary to incur. 
This, however, is one of those errors which 
become recognized directly the facts sur- 
rounding them are investigated. As the 
collection of books is one of the oldest and 
most intellectual of those homely pursuits 
which are inspired by a love of accumulation, 
so also it is by far the cheapest, provided 
only that the fashionable and very expensive 
volumes commonly known as ‘ pearls of great 
price’ are relinquished to those who are able 
and willing to pay for them. When one of 
these is heralded in the press, we know that 
hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of other 
volumes, less noticeable by reason of their 
comparatively trifling cost, but none the less 
interesting and instructive for all that, have 
gone on their way unobserved.” 


The current issue of Zhe Jnternational Journal 
of Apocrypha (15, Paternoster Row ; 6d.) con- 
tains articles by Professor Margoliouth, 
Canons Dodson and Oldfield, Dr. Streane, 
and others. Mr. E. N. Adler writes on the 
discovery of the so-called original Samaritan 
Book of Joshua; and the Rector of the 
Swedish Church contributes a very full and 
interesting paper on ‘‘ Tobize Comedia, 1550” 
—the earliest play written in Sweden, and 
based on the story of Tobit. 





The text of the laws of Howel the Good is 
about to be published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, under the title of Welsh 
Medieval Law. A thirteenth-century manu’ 
script in the British Museum, the oldest and 
best of its class, is reproduced with transla- 
tion, introduction, appendix, glossary, index, 
and map, by Mr. A. W. Wade-Evans. The 
book is intended primarily for the student of 
the political history of Wales, but it will 
probably interest a much larger public. 


&* * 
In the Morning Fost of January 15 a 
Brighton correspondent writes: “ There 


have just been discovered in an old port- 
folio at the Brighton Public Museum two 
pages of a Bible, dated 1472, by Schoffer, 
who, with Fust, published the first dated 
Bible in 1462. When the Director (Mr. H. D. 
Roberts) found them he was at once struck 
by the appearance of the pages, and knew 
that the pages were those of an early printed 
Bible. At first he thought that they were 
from the 1462 edition, but on checking them 
with that in the British Museum he found a 
slight difference in the arrangement of the 
type. The pages are in an excellent state of 
preservation, the initial letters having all been 
filled in by hand in colour and the capitals 
outlined in red.” 
a ™* & 
Fairbairn’s Book of Crests will be reissued 
immediately by Messrs. T. C. and E. C. 
Jack at a popular price. As this standard 
work has always been somewhat costly, it will 
be good news to many engravers, draughts- 
men, ana designers that the work will shortly 
be obtainable at a moderate figure. It 
contains no fewer than 5,000 engravings and 
30,000 entries. 
&* * »* 

The Bibliographical Society has just issued 
to its members volume ix. of its Zyansactions, 
and the Bibliography of Richard Bentley, by 
Mr. A. T. Bartholomew, with an introduction 
and chronological table by Mr. J. W. Clark. 
At the annual meeting, on January 18, 
Mr. G. K. Fortescue was elected President 
in succession to Mr. Redgrave. After the 
business part of the meeting, Mr. A. J. 
Butler read a paper on ‘Gabriele Giolito, 
Printer, of Venice.” At the next meeting, on 
February 15, Mr. G. F. Barwick will give 
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a paper on “Some Eighteenth-Century 
Magazines.” 
&* 

A very interesting volume for all Johnsonians 
was lately issued by Messrs. Sidgwick and 
Jackson, of the Adelphi—the Letters of 
James Boswell to W. J. Temple. Here is 
the letter in which the prince of biographers 
describes the form in which he was about to 
produce his great book. Writing from Queen 
Ann Street, W., on February 8, 1790, Bos- 
well says: 

“It is better that I am still here, for I am 
within a short walk of Mr. Maloner, who 
revises my Life of Johnson with me. We 
have not yet gone over quite half of it, but it 
is at last fairly in the Press. 

“T intended to have printed it upon what 
is called an English letter, which would have 
made it look better; but, upon calculation, 
it would have made two quarto volumes, and 
two quarto volumes for one Life would have 
been exorbitant, though in truth it is a view 
of much of the literature and many of the 
literary men of Great Britain for more than 
half a century. 

“T have therefore taken a smaller type, 
called Pica, and even upon that I am afraid 
its bulk will be very large. 

“It is curious to observe how a printer 
calculates. He arranges a number of pages 
and the words in them at different parts of 
the ‘copy’ (as the MS. is called), and so 
finds the number of words. Mine here are 
four hundred and one thousand and six 
hundred (401,600). Does not this frighten 
you? By printing a page the number of 
words it holds is discovered, and by dividing 
the sum total of words by that number we 
get the number of pages. Mine will be, we 
reckon, eight hundred. 

“*T think it will be without exception the 
most entertaining book you ever read.” 

Boswell was in this case a true prophet. 

BIBLIOTHECARY. 





Antiquatian ews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
Sor insertion under this heading.} 


SALE. 


AT Sotheby’s yesterday afternoon John Keats’ Lamia, 
Isabella, the Eve of St. Agnes, sold for £33 (Quaritch) ; 
Omar Khayydm, translated into English Verse, £40 
(Quaritch) ; Edward Gibbon’s Notes on the History 
ot the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, twenty- 
three pages in the author’s handwriting, £50 (Deane) ; 
Manuale Secundum Usum Diocesis Virdunensis, the 
Bishop of Verdun’s own copy, £40 (Markham) ; 
Missale ad Usum Romanum, late thirteenth-century 
illuminated Anglo-Britannic Missal, £285 (Quaritch) ; 
Fifteenth-Century Hore, illuminated manuscript on 
vellum, £75 (Bacri); Sir Walter Scott’s Holograph 
Manuscripts, being prefaces to Marmion, etc., £250 
(Quaritch) ; Noyon Psalter, written in Gothic letter, 
and eight illuminated historical miniatures, thirteenth 
century, £150 (Quaritch) ; Fifteenth-Century Horz, 
decorated by a Flemish artist, manuscript, on thin 
vellum, £315 (Leighton) ; Ben Jonson’s Workes, first 
collected edition, presentation copy from the author to 
his friend, Mr. John Wilson, £300 (Quaritch).—G/ode, 
December 19. 





MAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
THE first meeting of the SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF SCOTLAND for the present session was held on 
December 14, Mr. Thomas Ross in the chair. The 
first paper, by Dr. David Christison, was a notice, 
with lantern illustrations, of the portraits of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, James Hepburn, fourth Earl of 
Bothwell, at Dunrobin Castle, and of the Earl of 
Smeaton-Hepburn, East Lothian. The portrait of 
Mary, now at Dunrobin, is known as the Orkney 
portrait, because it was long in the family of the 
Trails of Woodwick, and was believed to have been 
taken to Orkney by Robert Stuart, a natural brother 
of (Queen Mary, who had from her a grant of Crown 
lands there in 1565, and was afterwards created Earl 
of Orkney by his nephew, James V. For the privilege 
of showing illustrations the society was indebted to 
the Duke of Sutherland and Sir Archibald Buchan 
Hepburn, Bart., of Smeaton-Hepburn. The second 
paper, by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, LL.D., gave an 
account of an unrecorded issue of the Aberdeen Press 
of Edward Raban in 1627, entitled ‘‘ A Silver Watch 
Bell,” of which a late edition, issued in 1630, is 
noticed by Edmond in his book on the early Aberdeen 
printers. In the third paper, Mr. Alan Reid described 
the vitrified fort of Lochan-an-gour, Argyleshire, 
situated in the centre of Glen Gour. The fort crowns 
an elongated rocky knoll, measuring roughly about 
250 feet in length by 30 feet in breadth. Of the 
surrounding wall only the basal portions remain, 
overgrown with vegetation. In clearing out the 
outlines of the foundations, a large mass of vitrifaction 
was discovered at the western end. All the vitrified 
material lay inside of the stones that mark the posiion 
of the defensive wall, as if the stone-built rampart had 
been strengthened on the inside by vitrified shell. All 
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the circumstances suggested that the vitrifaction was 
part of the defensive construction produced by design, 
and was not in this case, at least, the casual result of 
bale-fires. The paper was illustrated by slides of 
Mr. Reid’s plans and drawings, and by large speci- 
mens of the vitrifaction. In the fourth paper, which 
was entitled ‘‘ Irish Castles compared with Scottish 
Types,” Mr. J. S. Fleming drew attention to the 
comparatively unutilized field of the castellated archi- 
tecture of Ireland. The paper was illustrated by many 
slides from the author’s plans and sketches, and by an 
album of 130 unpublished drawings of Irish castles. 

a A) 
On December 22, at a meeting of the HAWICK 
ARCH OLOGICAL SOCIETY, Mr. J. J. Vernon, secre- 
tary, read a paper on sculptured stones, etc., found in 
the vicinity of the old church of Hassendean. Refer- 
ring to an etching of the church, from a sketch taken 
by Adam de Cardonnel in 1789, he said that, all 
things considered, he concluded that the church was 
erected early in the reign of William the Lion, and 
that it was a good example of a parish church of the 
period of transition from Romanesque or Norman to 
the Early English style. The stone found in the 
vicinity of the old church, conjectured to have been 
the stoup for containing holy water, turned out on 
closer investigation to have been the unfinished work- 
manship of some mason or hewer with more time on 
his hands than he knew how to dispose of. Another 
stone unearthed by the late Mr. Wheelans, gardener, 
was a portion of a column or shaft of local freestone, 
bearing on it a variety of emblems. With regard to 
its age, the design and workmanship were quite in 
keeping with all that was known of the ecclesiastical 
edifices erected in Scotland during the latter part 
of the twelfth century. 

2 a) a 
At a meeting of the CHESTER ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETY on December 22, Mr. Henry Taylor read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Discovery of Three Documents 
furnishing Additional Evidence relating to the Family 
of the Randle Holmes of Chester.” The deeds 
referred to the property at Knutsford known as the 
Cann Office, which was said to have been occupied by 
Edward Higgins, the highwayman. Higgins married 
a Cheshire lady in 1757, and lived at Knutsford eight 
or nine years in the guise of a gentleman, keeping 
horses and following the usual sports of that day of a 
man of independent means. According to one autho- 
rity, he was on ‘‘ visiting terms as well as house- 
breaking terms with the neighbouring gentry.’’ One 
of his coups was the theft of a valuable snuff-box of 
Mr. Egerton, of Oulton Park, with whom he was 
staying, and with whom he played whist on the night 
of the robbery. At the same meeting Dr. J. C. Bridge 
read a paper on ‘‘ A Diary by Nehemiah Griffith, Esq., 
of Rhual, Mold, for the year 1715.” 

2 a a. 
At the meeting of the SocikTy oF BIBLICAL 
ARCHAOLOGY on January 13, the paper read was 
‘* The Goddess Istar in Assyro- Babylonian Literature,” 


by Dr. Pinches. 
2; bad 


The monthly meeting of the GLAscow ARCHO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held on December 17, the presi- 
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dent (Mr. George Neilson, LL.D.) in the chair, ' Mr. 
John S. Samuel, F.R.S.E., read a paper on ‘' Mary 
Stuart and Eric XIV. of Sweden: a Forgotten 
Historical Fragment.” He explained that the paper 
was based on unpublished documents in the Royal 
State Archives at Stockholm. Through the courtesy 
of the Swedish Consul at Glasgow (Mr. S. von Goes), 
Mr. Samuel had procured copies of these historic 
papers, which showed that more than once Eric XIV. 
had made proposals for the hand of Mary. The 
correspondence which Mr. Samuel read went into the 
minutest detail as to the arrangements for the celebra- 
tion of the marriage, the amount of the dowry, the 
position of the heirs, the management of the two 
kingdoms, the reception of Mary of the envoys at 
Holyrood, their impressions of Scotland at the time, 
and the state of the country. Only the most casual 
reference to Eric’s proposals to Mary was made, it 
was pointed out, in existing Histories of Scotland and 
Sweden, and the information now communicated 
indicated the anxiety of Eric to complete an alliance 
with Scotland. Mary, however, did not respond to 
the overtures made to her, and the negotiations were 
brought to an unsatisfactory conclusion so far as Eric 
was concerned. He subsequently proposed marriage 
to other royal ladies, including Princess Christina of 
Hesse and Princess Renata of Lorraine, but was 
equally unsuccessful with them, and he finally married 
Katherina Mannsdatter, the beautiful daughter of a 
corporal in the Swedish Army. In the case of Mary, 
of course, it was known that after the abortive overtures 
of Don Carlos of Spain, the King of Denmark, the 
Duke of Ferrara, and others, she married Darnley, 
and her chequered career furnished a rather remark- 
able parallel to that of Eric, with whom her fortunes 
were for a short period so closely linked during the 
negotiations referred to. Both Mary and Eric were 
generously endowed by nature with great personal 
attractions ; they were both subjected to the jealousy 
and hated of their kinsfolk ; their countries were both 
seething with internecine disputes and quarrels ; and 
they both finally met with a tragic end—Mary falling 
beneath the headsman’s axe at Fotheringay, and Eric 
dying by the hand of the assassin in his prison at 
Oerbyhus, 

Mr. F. Bligh Bond gave a lantern lecture on January 7, 
before the SOMERSET ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY in 
Taunton Castle Museum, on the results of the excava- 
tionsat Glastonbury Abbey, which he directed last sum- 
mer. Rev.C, H. Heale presided. Mr. Bond described 
his discovery of the foundations of St. Edgar’s Chapel 
at the abbey. The excavations were carried on from 
last May to September, and he hoped, if the necessary 
funds could be raised, to resume them in the spring. 
He said the total length of the abbey, as known for 
many years past, was 500 feet, but his excavations 
had already shown it to be 580 feet, and he believed 
the explorations which he still hoped to carry out 
would bring the total length of the abbey up to 
594 feet. This would make it the longest church 
ever built in England, and probably the longest in 
Christendom. Mr. Bond showed a plan of the abbey 
as the ruins exist at present, and a picture of the early 
wattle church which existed on the site. Mr; A. F. 
Somerville proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Bond. 
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He hoped those present would not believe the stories 
which were going about, that the trustees were going 
to try to rebuild the abbey. Mr. H. J. Badcock 
seconded the motion, which was carried. 


6~ 6s 


On January 4 Mr. H. S. Toms read a paper before 
the BRIGHTON AND HovE ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB 
on ** The Graves of the Devil and his Wife,” the 
two long mounds in the Devil’s Dyke, near Brighton, 
which are popularly so called, but which the lecturer 
regarded as part of one of those rectangular valley 
entrenchments which are very rare in Sussex, and 
which are believed to belong to the Bronze Age. 
Mr. Toms, accompanied by Mr. G. M. Butt and 
Mr. W. J. Jacobs, excavated a small section of the 
‘*Graves” and their accompanying ditches on 
August 7. They found the interesting character of 
the place enhanced by the discovery of another slight 
rampart connecting the two banks, running parallel 
to, and a few feet distant from, the base of the north- 
west hill slope. A part of one of the ditches was 
first excavated, and at a depth of 2 feet, near the 
centre of the ditch, were found two fragments of 
typical Bronze Age pottery, containing grains of flint 
in their composition. Below this occurred a rough 
flint scraper. Turning to the rampart, the explorers 
removed the mixed chalk rubble and mould below 
the turf. In the first spit removed about half a 
dozen flint flakes were discovered, distributed fairly 
evenly over the rampart at depths ranging between 
4 and 6 inches from the surface. At the same depth 
one or two horse teeth and very fragmentary bones 
were also discovered. In the second spit, at a depth 
of 1 foot, they found a fragment of hand-made Bronze 
Age pottery similar in texture and quality to the 
fragments found in the ditch. These were all the 
‘*finds” made. The absence of any old surface or 
grass line over which the original rampart had been 
thrown raised an interesting question as to the state 
of the valley surface at the time when the enclosure 
was first made. It suggested either that the turf all 
along the line of rampart was removed prior to its 
construction, or that the surface mould of the valley 
at that point had been disturbed and mixed with the 
underlying silt by cultivation. Only a complete 
excavation of the ditch and rampart on the three 
sides would solve the question. 

Mr. Toms pointed out that the whole enclosure, as 
it stood at the present time, bore little resemblance to 
its appearance when first made. The ditch, now 
wholly or nearly filled in, was then clear to the 
bottom, and the rampart all round must have been 
several feet higher. The filling of the ditch and the 
flattening of the rampart had been the work of time. 
Discussing the possible antiquity of the enclosure, he 
said it might be thought that the finding of Bronze 
Age pottery was a wonderful corroboration of his 
theory that the whole of these rectangular valley 
enclosures belonged to the Bronze Age, but this 
evidence alone was not reliable. Notwithstanding 
the lack of additional ‘evidence, there was, at least, 
confirmation of the great antiquity of the earthwork 
in the flint flakes which were found on the crest of 
the underlying surface of the rampart. These flakes 
were white or porcellaneous in appearance, a condi- 
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tion which indicated the only kind of surface weather- 
ing to which one felt inclined to ascribe a high 
antiquity. The excavation of this one section across 
the Dyke Valley enclosure had increased their 
interest in these earthworks, which were certainly 
not places of defence. It was to be regretted that 
the ‘‘ finds” were so few and fragmentary, and that 
they did not yield sufficient evidence of the true 
period of the earthwork. The evidence of the 
‘* finds,” however, in no way imperilled the theory 
that the earthwork belonged to the Bronze Age. 
The day’s excavation, moreover, afforded additional 
evidence of the similarity which the local valley 
entrenchments bore to one which had been methodi- 
cally excavated on Martin Down in Wiltshire, and 
which was an undoubted Bronze Age structure. 
Mr. A. G. Chater and Mr. Hadrian Allcroft joined 
in the discussion which followed the paper. 


at) bad of 
A meeting of the CorK ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
was held in December, when: the president, Mr. 
Robert Day, exhibited and described some rare, 
beautiful, and valuable specimens of Oriental seals, 
rings, signets, cameos, etc. Besides these, Mr. 
Day showed an exceedingly well-preserved ancient 
Irish bell, of which there are very few similar ex- 
amples in the South of Ireland. This bell is known 
as the Bell of Ballymena, from its having been found 
in the townland of Cabragh, in the parish of Bally- 
mena, about a mile from the ruined church of Kilcon- 
riola, and about three miles from Ballymena town. 
The church just named, to which it may have belonged, 
was formerly appropriate to the Abbey of Muckamore, 
near Antrim. This bell is wholly of bronze, and is 
one of the largest that has been found in Ireland. It 
is quadrilateral in form, and measures 114 inches in 
its extreme height, by 7} inches across the mouth ; 
and from its age, and the nature of the soil in which 
it was found embedded, it has acquired a soft, 
lustrous green patination. It is formed of cast bronze 
without rivets, and dates from the tenth century, 
thus differing from the earlier fifth-century bells, 
which were of iron. Its clapper, unfortunately, is 
missing. Of these early bells, that of St. Patrick is 
the oldest and best authenticated relic of Irish 
Christian metal-work that has been presented to us, 
having been in existence 1,400 years. St. Patrick’s 
Bell is formed of two plates of sheet iron, which are 
bent over so as to meet, and then fastened together 
by large-headed iron rivets, the joints having been 
strengthened by a fusion of bronze, by which the 
frame was consolidated and preserved. Mr. Day 
further exhibited the shrine-arch of Maelbrigde’s Bell, 
a beautiful example of Irish tenth-century metal-work, 
discovered on the Bann shore, Co. Antrim, in 1875, 
and with it a gold bulla (now also in Mr. Day’s 


collection). 
~ 6 4 


On December 16 a meeting of the BRISTOL AND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was 
held, Mr. T. W. Williams presiding, when Mr. 
Lewis Way read a paper on the Smyth family, and 
exhibited a number of manuscripts, documents, and 
antiquities relating to former owners of Ashton 
Court and their connection with Bristol. 
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Other meetings have been those of the LANCASHIRE 
AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on Decem- 
ber 11, when Dr. Wild gave an account of his 
researches into the history of Hyde’s Cross, or the 
Hyde Cross, as it was earlier called ; and the annual 
meeting of the LEWISHAM ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
on January 5, Sir E. Brabrook presiding, when Mr. 
G. C. Druce lectured, with lantern illustrations, 
on “Ancient Paintings and Sculptures in Surrey 


Churches.” 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


(Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the preces of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


A CENTURY OF ARCHOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor A. Michaelis. Translated by 
Bettina Kahnweiler, with a preface by Percy 
Gardner, Litt.D. Many illustrations. London : 
John Murray, 1908. Demy 8vo., pp. xxii, 366, 
Price 12s, net. 

The reader will put down this striking record with 
mingled feelings. The first will perhaps be one of 
astonishment at the amazing difference in archzo- 
logical knowledge which a hundred years’ spade-work 

has made. The gap between the knowledge of 1800 

and 1908 is immense. Other feelings will possibly be 

pleasure that our own fellow-countrymen, with the 
scholars of France, took so leading a part in the work 
during the earlier decades of the century, and that in 

Crete and elsewhere they are still doing invaluable 

work in spite of all difficulties ; but also regret that our 

Government does not aid archzological research in 

the way that the German Government supports and 

aids the labours of our Teutonic confréres. Professor 

Michaelis has written a thoroughly good book, which 

sums up in admirably concise and readable fashion 

the results of work, the details of which are scattered 
through scores of not too accessible records in various 
languages. The translation, too, is unusually good, 
and the reader is able to enjoy the Professor’s well- 
arranged narrative, full in all detail of importance, and 
marked by great clearness of statement and sanity of 
judgment in admirable English. It may be added, 
however, that the author is much more interested in 
art than in history, and that, as he states in his 
preface, his ‘‘ main object has been to give an account 
of the rise, the diffusion, and the deepening of our 
knowledge of Greek art.” Consequently the results 
of spade-work in connection with Roman, Egyptian, 
and Assyrian antiquities receive less attention than the 
title might suggest, while what may be called Christian 
archeology is almost entirely ignored. There are 


some thirty fine photographic plates and plans and a 
good index. 





OLp Lace: A HANDBOOK FOR COLLECTORS, An 
Account of the Different Styles of Lace, their 
History, Characteristics, and. Manufacture. By 
M. Jourdain. Ninety-six plates. London: 
B. T. Batsford, 1908. Large square 8vo., 
pp. viii, 121. Paice ros, 6d. net. 

This work has been written, as the title-page 
informs us, to form a ‘‘ handbook for collectors ”; but 
it is evidently intended to serve rather as a guide 
and remembrancer for the use of those who are 
already thoroughly conversant with the art of lace- 
making than for the mere amateur. If, however, we 
may accept the assurances of the author as given on 
p. 5, the subject is not a very abstruse one. ‘‘ The 
collector of old lace,” she says, ‘‘ unlike the collector 
of old silver, prints, china, enamels, and the like, has 
not to fear delicate and almost omnipresent fraud,” 
and she further assures us that “there is no deceptive 
quality in imitation lace, which is practically never 
described or sold as real lace in the shop of any lace- 
dealer.” And the reason for this exceptional honesty 
is not, perhaps, far toseek. Given the same filament 
and exactly the same manner of working, good, bad, 
or indifferent, as is peculiar to any manufacture, then, 
sentiment apart, the modern article is as good and 
valuable as the old. At the same time there are pit- 
falls upon which the unwary collector may easily 
happen unless his perceptions be very keen. Take, 
for instance, the differences between the so-called 
‘*true” and ‘‘ false” Valenciennes. We learn that 
these are so slight that the one only differed from the 
other in the fact that the ‘‘ true” was made within the 
town, and the ‘‘ false” outside its gates ; in fact, if a 
piece of lace were begun within the walls and finished 
beyond, the part made without the town would be 
less beautiful and less perfect than the other, although 
continued by the same lace-maker with the same 
thread on the same pillow. Although the superiority 
of the town-made lace is scientifically accounted for 
by the fact that it was made in underground cellars, 
the dampness of which affected the tension of the 
thread, a knowledge of the cause will be of but little 
service to the collector unless he can detect the 

difference. 

There are a great many interesting notes scattered 
through the book relating to the influence of the 
products of one country on those of another due to 
fiscal and political causes and to the migration of 
workers, The establishment of the Honiton manu- 
facture in England was due to Flemish refugees 
escaping from the persecutions in the Low Countries 
in the sixteenth century, and the high duties charged 
on imported lace fostered the industry in later years. 
The success and supremacy of Alencon and Argentan 
lace in France were established by the absolute 
prohibition to wear lace or other works in thread 
imported from Venice, Genoa, or other foreign 
countries ; and so rigorously was this enactment 
enforced that it is recorded byan Englishman travelling 
in France in 1670 that ‘‘ there was publicly burned by 
the hangman a hundred thousand crowns’ worth of 
point de Venise, Flanders lace, and other commodities 
that are forbid.’’ 

The illustrations, which are clear and good, give 


. examples of every species of lace-working, and include 


some enlargements which enable one to see the 
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manner in which the threads are twisted together ; 
and the complete form in which the subject is pre- 
sented will make the book a valuable work of reference 
in.the collector’s library.—J. T. P. 

*x* kK x 


MEMORIALS OF OLD Essex. Edited by A. Clifton 
Kelway, F.R.Hist.S. Many illustrations. Lon- 
don: Bemrose and Sons, Ltd., 1908. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xii, 284. Price 15s. net. 

This is a welcome addition to the lengthening 
‘* Memorials” series. The wealth of Roman remains 
found in various parts of Essex makes Mr. Guy 
Maynard’s chapter on ‘‘ Roman Essex ’’ particularly 
interesting. Mr. Maynard sums up ably our know- 
ledge of the county in Roman times, and in the pre- 
ceding chapter also deals in thoroughly satisfactory 
fashion with “‘ The Britons of Essex and the Roman 
Conquest.” The section on ‘ Ancient Churches of 
Essex,” by Mr. T. M. Grose Lloyd, is necessarily 
somewhat cursory. Such a subject cannot be satis- 
factorily treated in eighteen pages. It would have 
been better to have taken two or three typical 
examples and have described them thoroughly. Withia 
the space at his command, however, Mr. Lloyd has 
made as good a summary as was possible. ° The same 
remarks apply to the chapter on ‘‘ The Monastic 
Houses of Essex,” by the Editor, who also gives in 
the opening section of the volume an outline of the 
history of the county. A very interesting chapter is 
that on ‘‘ The Forest Records of Essex,” by Dr. Cox, 
who here applies his wide general knowledge of 
forest law and custom to a county the whole of which 
was once forest, not in the sense of being continuously 
wooded, but as a waste tract of country reserved for 
the King’s hunting,.and subject to special laws. In 
“Essex and the Civil War” Mr. Alfred Kingston has 
a subject in which he is thoroughly at home. . It is a 
stirring story well told. Miss C. Fell Smith supplies 
two attractive chapters. In “ Historic Houses” she 
has exercised the art of selection with judgment, and 
has compressed much matter into small space, while 
in ‘‘ Essex Worthies '’ she providesa roll-call of which 
her fellow county men and women may well be proud. 
The reverse of the medal is seen in the following 
section, by Mr. E. Smith, on ‘‘ Witchcraft and 
Superstition,” a dark and painful record. In Eliza- 
beth’s time some two dozen reputed witches suffered 
in Essex, and later the wretched ‘‘ witch-finder,” 
Matthew Hopkins, found many victims in the county. 
The belief in witchcraft, as Mr. Smith shows, is still 
far from being extinct in the villages. The longest 
chapter in the volume is that on the ‘‘ Monumental 
Brasses”” of the county, by Messrs. Miller Christy, 
Porteous, and B. Smith. Essex is extraordinarily rich 
in brasses, and therefore the inclusion of such a section 
is natural, but the authors have already printed so much 
matter on the subject inthe 7ransactions of the Essex 
Archeological Society, the Essex Review, the Anti- 
guary, and the Religuary, that we feel inclined to 
grudge the forty pages here bestowed upon it. Still, 
the section is well done and well illustrated. The 
remaining chapters in the book are ‘* Deneholes,” by 
Mr. F. W. Reader, who discusses this somewhat 
thorny topic with ability and judgment; and ‘‘ The 
Dunmow Flitch,” by Mr. T. Fforster, Like its pre- 


decessors, the volume is freely and well illustrated, 
well indexed, and in every way handsomely produced. 
we ea 


* 
FoLK-MeEnmonry ; or, The Continuity of British Arche- 
ology. By Walter Johnson, F.G.S. Thirty-six 
illustrations by Sydney Harrowing and others. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908. Demy 8vo., 
pp. 416. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

‘* By folk-memory,” says the author, ‘‘we mean 
the conscious or unconscious remembrance, by a 
people collectively, of ideas connected with the reten- 
tion of rites and superstitions, habits, and occupa- 
tions.” This statement will serve to show what a 
wide field of inquiry is opened up or suggested by the 
chapters of this most engrossing took. Some folk-lore 
books are wearisome and irritating ; some contain 
much valuable matter, but are stodgy and hard to read ; 
some are like the volume before us—matterful, sug- 
gestive, stimulating, and at the same time delightful 
to read. The opening chapter, which discusses the 
value of oral tradition, contains some acute remarks, 
illustrated by very pertinent examples. In the 
following sections Mr. Johnson traces the links, the 
evidences of continuity, between successive ages ; 
connects the ages of stone and bronze with latter-day 
implements ; discusses stone and bronze in cere- 
monies and superstitions; the stories of fairies and 
mound-treasure; the traditionary virtues of iron; the 
making of flint implements, which is still carried on 
at Brandon, and another industry—the agricultural 
practice of marling—which is of much more ancient 
origin than is generally supposed. Then there are 
chapters on deneholes, linchets, dew-ponds, the 
figures cut in the chalk downs, and ancient trackways. 
It will thus be seen that a great many subjects are 
discussed or touched upon, but there is nothing 
superficial or casual in either method or treatment. 
Throughout the book the idea is to trace the ideas 
and the traditions that link the present to the far- 
distant past, to illustrate the action of “ folk- 
memory ’’ as defined above. Mr. Johnsonis no arm- 
chair archeologist. He is book-learned in his subject, 
but his arguments and conclusions are based primarily 
upon materials collected in years of field-work. The 
thirty-two pages of references and bibliography show 
how wide has been the author’s reading ; and this, 
combined with the fruits of extensive and prolonged 
personal observation and investigation, has resulted 
in a book of singular fascination. Written in a 
pleasant, easy style, it is one of the most suggestive 
and illuminating studies which the folk-lorist or 
archeologist has been able to add to his library in 
recent years. There is a good index, and the illus- 
trations are useful aids to the text. 


* * * 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN SURREY. By Eric 
Parker. Many illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1908. 
Crown 8vo,, pp. xx, 452. Price 6s. 

Surrey-lovers have been looking forward to this 
issue of the ‘‘ Highways and Byways” series, and 
they will not be disappointed in it. At whatever 
page we have opened, we have found it difficult to 
put the book down again. Mr. Parker writes 
pleasantly, and from an evident abundance of know- 
ledge, both of the county and of the wealth of asso- 
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ciations with which nearly every village and road is 
enriched. Anecdotes and literary and _ historical 
allusions abound. Moreover, we can say of this 
volume, which could not be said of one or two of its 
predecessors, that the whole of the county has been 
well done. 
scene to the topographer ; but Mr. Parker is equally 
at home in the nowadays suburban regions of King- 


ston and Croydon and Sutton, on the heights of 


Hindhead, and among the old-world villages which 
lie in the district between Farnham and Guildford 
north of the Hog’s Back, a district that is still little 





Surrey presents an astonishing variety of 


are to be seen at Thursley. The effect of these dark 
and majestic pillars of oak, some of them 30 inches 
square, with their great cross-beams, and their arches 
springing from the pillars across the nave, is one of 
astonishing splendour and power.”’ 

As lovers and haunters for many years past of the 
beautiful country here so sympathetically depicted by 
both author and artist, we place this delightful volume 
on the shelf beside the two other ‘‘ Highways and 
Byways '’ books which we take to be among the best 
in the series—Sir Frederick Treves’s Dorse¢ and 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s Sussex. 
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INTERIOR OF THURSLEY CHURCH. 


altered by those influences and forces which have so 
transformed many other parts of Surrey. 

Of Mr. Hugh Thomson’s drawings it is difficult to 
speak too appreciatively. Old inns, village streets, 
ancient churches, quaint bits in old-world towns, 
vistas of beautiful Surrey roads, old timbered houses, 
old farmhouses—nothing comes amiss to his deft 
pencil. By the courtesy of the publishers we are 
able to reproduce on this page Mr. Thomson’s draw- 
ing of the remarkable interior of the church at 
Thursley, a village three miles to the north of Hind- 
head. This is the only church in Surrey which has 
timber tower and steeple rising from the centre of the 
nave. ‘‘ Other churches in the county,’’ says Mr. 
Parker, ‘‘carry their bell-turrets on ingenious con- 
structions of timber, but there is no such collection 
in any other Surrey church of such superb beams as 





THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ADELPHI AND 
ITs NEIGHBOURHOOD. By Austin Brereton, 
With a new Introduction. Many illustrations. 
London: 7: Fisher Unwin, 1908. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xiv, 294. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

When this book was first issued in 1907, it at once 
made its mark as a very pleasant and readable com- 
panion to a London locality particularly rich in 
literary, artistic, and social associations. It now 
appears with the imprint of a new publisher, himself 
established in the heart of the Adelphi, and furnished 
with a new Introduction, in which Mr. Brereton gives 
some additional information about the little-known 
though often talked of Adelphi arches, which will be 
quite new to the great majority of his readers. As 


regards the book itself, it is impossible to summarize 
From the days when 


its contents in a brief notice. 
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Durham House and its grounds (in the thirteenth 
century) occupied the entire site of the Adelphi, and 
had amongst the earliest of its literary inhabitants the 
book-loving Richard de Bury, down to the present 
day, when the Savage Club maintains, with other 
occupiers, the literary reputation of the Terrace, the 
story of the Adelphi abounds with literary and 
artistic interest. The names of Pepys, Johnson, 

Garrick, James Smith, Dickens, Coutts—to give a 

few quite at random—and a host of others, are indis- 

solubly associated with the district, many parts of 
which still retain not a little of their old-world ap- 
pearance. During the last few years the library of 

London topography and local history has received an 

extraordinary number of additions of very varying 

quality. Mr. Brereton’s Adelphi book deserves to 
be welcomed as one of the best of the company. The 
author has been fortunate in his subject, which he 
has treated worthily and competently. The illustra- 
tions are very good ; especially welcome are those of 
sites and buildings which have now disappeared. 
There is a sufficient index. 
*x* x xX 

Hackney. By G. E. Mitton. Frontispiece and 
map. London: A. aziz C, Black, 1908. Fools- 
cap 8vo., pp. viii, 92. Price 1s. 6d. 

SHOREDITCH, By Sir Besant and others. 
Frontispiece and map. London: 4. and C. 
Black, 1908. Foolscap 8vo., pp. x, 82. Price 
Is. 6d. 

From the preface to the former of these two 
volumes, which continue the series of gazetteer 
handbooks to London at the close of the nineteenth 
century, under -.the style of ‘‘ The Fascination of 
London,’’ we gather that the survey is more rapid in 
the case of the latter volume than with the rest of the 
series. It is not clear that this was inevitable, for 
‘‘the East End,” especially by the river, teems with 
associations and old landmarks. It seems, too, a 
little strange that a very natural reference to ‘‘ The 
People’s Palace,’’ with the foundation of which Sir 
Walter Besant was so honourably connected, should 
apparently not be accompanied by any mention of 
another centre of light and fellowship, Toynbee Hall, 
in Commercial Road. Generally speaking, however, 
these handy little volumes should attract the dwellers 
in Hackney and Stoke Newington and those in ‘‘ the 
East’’ who can afford books, for they are mines of 
information as to the worthies of the past whose 
spirits haunt their respective vicinities. At a time 
when Lord Amherst’s fine library is being dispersed, 
amid wide sympathy for its collector, it is well to 
read of the invaluable Tyssen collection of Hackney 
books and papers which is safely housed in its town- 
hall.—W. H. D. 

* * * 

A Brack WaTCH EPISOPE OF THE YEAR 1731. 
With Introduction and Notes by H. D. Mac- 
William. Three illustrations, Edinburgh: W. 
and A. K. Johnston, Ltd.,1908. 4to., pp. x, 50. 
Price §s. net. 

The episode here detailed was the killing, while 
trying to appease a quarrel among his men, of James 
Grant, Ensign of the Independent Company com- 
manded by Colonel William Grant of Ballindolloch, 
which with other like companies later was ‘“‘regi- 


mented,” first as the 43rd (Highland) Regiment, and 
afterwards as the famous ‘‘ Forty-Second ’’ or Black 
Watch. The chief interest of this slim volume is 
to be found in the documentary matter it contains, 
which includes the text of the royal orders for raising 
and augmenting the six Highland Independent Com- 
panies, dated May 12, 1725, and January 27, 1727 ; 
accounts giving details of the expenses occasioned by 
the sickness, death, and funeral of Ensign Grant ; 
extracts from Kirk Service Records concerning one 
Elspet Grant who claimed to have been married to 
the Ensign ; list of his debts ; account of expenses 
in connection with the prosecution of the soldier who 
fired the fatal shot; and many letters relating to 
these various matters. The various accounts of 
expenses are particularly interesting; but all the 
documents here brought together were certainly 
worth printing. Much social history can be read 
between the lines, and, incidentally, there is a good 
deal which will appeal to genealogists interested in 
the Campbells and Grants and other Scottish families. 


x *k x 
The Village of Eynsford (London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall and Co., Ltd. ; price 1s. net) is a booklet 
which contains a well-written sketch, soundly 
referenced, of the history of the pleasantly situated 
Kentish village. The author, whose name does not 
appear, but who is evidently competent and well 
informed, has summarized much material in a readable 
fashion. The booklet is illustrated by twenty-two 
clever drawings by Messrs. Herbert Cole and Fred 
Adcock. 

* k * 
An Jnterim Report on the Excavations at Maum- 
bury Rings, Dorchester, 1908, by Mr. H. St. George 
Gray, who had the supervision of the work, has been 
issued at the price of one shilling. The pamphlet is 
sold in aid of the Excavation Fund, and copies can 
be had from the author at Taunton Castle, or from 
Captain J. E. Acland, Dorchester. We gave so full 
a report of Mr. St. George Gray’s account of the 
excavations in our ‘‘Notes of the Month” for 
November last that it will be sufficient here 
strongly to recommend our readers to purchase the 
Report. The work was conducted with great care 
and skill, and led to discoveries of considerable in- 
terest, although further work will have to be done 
before any safe conclusions can be come to upon the 
questions to which this important site has given rise. 

* * x 
Among the other pamphlets on our table are a 
twenty-three paged Biography of John Baverstock 
Knight (1785-1859), painter and etcher, by Francis 
Knight, and Zhe Parlett Manuscript, by Henry J. 
Hillen, a reprint from the Zynn News of an account 
of a manuscript common-place book kept by Francis 
Parlett, who was Recorder of King’s Lynn from 
1630 to 1644. Mr. Hillen, who has several previous 
publications on Lynn history to his credit, gives 
some particulars of Parlett and his family, quotes 
from and comments on the contents of the manu- 
script, and shows in an interesting way what valuable 
material for local and municipal history it contains. 


*x* * 
In the Scottish Historical Review, January, Professor 
Firth gives some amusing quotations from ‘‘ Ballads 
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illustrating the Relations of England and Scotland 
during the Seventeenth Century.” Entertaining also 
and instructive is ‘‘ An Edinburgh Account-Book of 
Two Hundred Years Ago,” by Mr. J. G. A. Baird. 
In ‘“‘A New View of the War of Independence,” 
Mr. E. McBarron shows that the part played by the 
North of Scotland in the struggle at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century for Scottish independence was 
important, though it has frequently been ignored. 
Mr. J. L. Morison has a good paper on “Sir 
Thomas More in his English Works,” and Sir H. 
Maxwell translates a section of the ‘‘ Chronicle of 
Lanercost '’ (1281-1284). The best thing in the 
Reliquary, January, is Dr. Cox’s account of the 
history and fabric of the ancient church of St. 
Winifred, at Branscombe, South Devon. Mr. George 
Clinch writes on ‘‘ Cowdray, Sussex”; Mr. H. 
Laver on ‘St. Peter ad Murum,” combating some 
of the statements made by Mr. Wall in a paper on 
the same subject in the October issue; Mr. A. G. 
Wright on “Early Pottery in the Colchester 
Museum”; and Miss M. E. Cunnington on ‘‘ Some 
Fragments of Arretine Ware and Other Pottery.” 
The illustrations throughout are numerous and good. 


* kK * 


In the Architectural Review, December, Mr. Aymer 
Vallance comments forcibly and justly on the damage 
done to the pulpitum at Hexham Abbey by the 
recent ‘‘restoration.’’ Two capital photographic 
views show the screen as it was and as it is now; 
they effectively clinch Mr. Vallance’s contentions. 
Fenland Notes and Queries, January, is, as usual, rich 
in good local matter. As frontispiece it has a view 
of Crowland Bridge, Lincolnshire, from a quaint 
drawing made by the Rev. Dr. Stukeley in 1721. 
The Ulster Journal of Archeology, November, has 
a good paper, well illustrated, on the remarkable 
circular chapel of Carrig-fergus Castle, by Mr. F. J. 
Bigger and Mr. W. J. Fennell, the former also de- 
scribing, with two illustrations, a fine cross-inscribed 
pillar stone at Tober-bile, Co. Antrim. We have 
also received Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, 
September, and Zast Anglian, December, both of 
much value in their several ways; the ZExfert, 
December, with its usual miscellany of brief notes 
and fine illustrations; and. Wivista a’ Jtalia, 
December, containing a brief article on the evolution 
of flint implements (L’Evoluzione: dell’-Arme di 
Pietra), with numerous illustrations. 





Correspondence. 
> 
THE ORIENTATIONS AT BOSCAWEN-UN. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


IN reply to the charge of almost reckless carelessness 
which Mr. C. W. Dymond, F.S.A., imputes to Sir 
Norman Lockyer, in the Antiquary for December, 
respecting the visibility of aligned monuments at 


Boscawen-un, I wish to say, first, that Mr. Dymond 
has not in a single particular pointed out any flaw in 
Sir Norman’s evidence in the case ; and, secondly, 
the one point he makes—the futility of aligned monu- 
ments ‘‘unless the ground is practically as flat as 
the map ”—is not of the slightest import. Even if it 
forms at Boscawen-un an insuperable difficulty in 
the estimation of any observer, Mr. Dymond cannot 
forget, though he has omitted the fact, that in scores 
of aligned monuments that small point which Mr. 
Dymond regards as a ‘“‘ test-case,” to show the 
wortblessness of some imaginary ‘‘ Cult of the Neo- 
Druidism,” does not apply at all. 

Mr. Dymond says nothing about the’ source of his 
information, and it happens that the words he quotes, 
with which he belabours Sir Norman, are those of the 
present writer. Though the photograph he refers to 
was published in Sir Norman’s bock Stonehenge, in 
which Mr. Dymond’s great services are respectfully 
referred to, it is clear that he has not read Sir Norman’s 
own evidence in the case. Had he done so, he would 
have seen the futility of wasting a day at Boscawen-un 
to test that evidence. In fairness to Sir Norman, 
whose reputation for scientific accuracy is unques- 
tionable, his words on the point at issue should be 
made as widely known as Mr. Dymond’s criticism. 
They are found on p. 291 of Stonehenge: ‘‘I gather 
from a report which Mr. H. Bolitho has been good 
enough to send me that modern hedges and farming 
operations have changed the conditions of the sight- 
lines, so that 1 and 3 are just invisible from the 
circle. This is by no means the only case in which 
the sighting-stone has just been hidden over the brow 
of the hill, and in which signals from an observer on 
the brow itself have been suggested, or a via sacra to 
the brow from the circle ; there are many monoliths 
in this direction which certainly never belonged to 
the circle.” 

Mr. Dymond has ‘nothing to say of the orientations 


. themselves, a fact. which shows how inexpedient it 


would be to enter into an argument on the astro- 
nomical theory with many of our ‘‘cautious pre- 
historic antiquaries,” who have yet to master the 
elements of the subject. As to the “Cult of the 
Neo-Druidism,” one has to wait for some explanation 
of the thing before one can say anything about it. 
JOHN GRIFFITH. 
Llangynwyd, Glam. 





‘“*SEVEN SACRAMENT FONTS,” 
TO THE EDITOR. 

The January number of the Amtiguary contains a 
most interesting and valuable paper on ‘* The Fcnt 
at St. Margaret’s Church, Ipswich,’’ by the Rev. 
C. H. Evelyn White, F.S.A. In the following para- 
graph (p. 7) the author, however, falls into an error 
in writing of the ‘‘Seven Sacrament Fonts”: ‘‘ All 
the known representations, whether of the baptismal 
ceremony or of the other reputed Sacraments, as 
carved upon fonts of this order, bear exclusively upon 
the ecclesiastical side as seen in the treatment of the 
Divine offices of the Church. It is very rarely the 
case that a Scripture incident—e.g., the Baptism of 
our Lord—is depicted upon a font ; of course upon 
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a * Seven Sacrament’ font such a form of illustration 
never appears,” 

This statement is quite correct as regards the seven 
panels upon which the seven Sacraments are repre- 
sented, but the eighth panel is frequently filled in 
with a representation of some Scriptural subject. 
The Crucifixion is depicted at Brooke, Cratfield, 
East Dereham, Great Glenham, Little Walsingham, 
Norwich Cathedral, Sall, Walsoken, and Woodbridge. 
The Blessed Virgin and St. John usually stand on 
either side the Cross, but other figures are occasionally 
introduced. In seven instances we find the Baptism 
of Christ by St. John the Baptist is given (Bading- 
ham, Binham Abbey, Gresham, Laxfield, Sloley, 
Westhall, and Weston). The church at Badingham 
is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, so this subject 
on the eighth panel of the font is specially appropriate. 
A fuller reference to these panels and others will 
be found in the Archeological Journal, vol. lix., 


pp. 17-66. 


13, Eaton Crescent, 
Clifton, Bristol, 


January 4, 1909. 


ALFRED C. FRYER. 


“GUY” SURNAME. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Miss Yonge, History of Christian Names, 2 vols., 
1863, gives the meaning of thisnameas “sense” (?), from 
the Keltic Gwion, and says (vol. ii., pp. 31, 32): “ Guy 
has since been a favourite name, but it has become so 
entangled with the Latin Vitus that it is almost im- 
possible to distinguish the Keltic from the Roman 
name. It appears to have prevailed in France very 
early as Guy, Guies, and Guym; in the feminine, 
Guiette ; and besides the Sicilian infant martyr, Vitus, 
obtained two patrons—St. Guy, the poor man of 
Anderlicht, a pilgrim to Jerusalem, who died in 
1014, and the Italian St. Guido, Abbot of Pomposa, 
in Ferrara, who died in 1042. Both lived long after 
their name had become so popular that it could not 
have depended upon them. Queen Matilda, in her 
Bayeux tapestry, labels as Wido the Count Guy of 
Ponthieu, who captured Harold on his ill-starred 
expedition to Normandy, and thus she evidently does 
not consider him as Vitus. . . .” See also Bardsley’s 
Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames, 1901. 

W. B. GERIsH. 


Bishop’s Stortford. 


THE PORTRAITS AT HARDWICK. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


In the concluding portion of the paper on ‘‘ The 
Countess of Shrewsbury,” appearing in the December 
number of the Antiquary, it is stated that, although 
most of the contemporary portraits at Hardwick are 
named in Lady Shrewsbury’s will, that of the Queen 
of Scots is unmentioned. 

This is a great mistake, and I trust you will kindly 
correct same in a future issue. About two years ago 
the original will of Lady Shrewsbury, dated 1601, 
was restored to the Hardwick muniment-room. 
Attached to it is a list of tapestry, pictures, and 
furniture to remain at Hardwick. Among the pic- 


tures mentioned in the ‘‘ withdrawing-room ’’ are 
the following : 


The Quene of Scottes. 

The Same Quene and the King of Scotes with 
their Armes both in one. 

The King and Quene of Scotes, hir father and 
mother in another. 


The first picture is no doubt the full-length, or, as 
it is generally known, the ‘‘Skeffield” portrait. The 
second is the recently identified double portrait of 
Queen Mary and her husband, Lord Darnley, which 
seems to be unique. The last is a similar double 
portrait of James V. and Mary of Lorraine. These 
three pictures, it is interesting to know, still hang in 
the Long Gallery at Hardwick. 

W. T. LONGDEN. 

Edensor, Bakewell, 

December 14, 1908. 
COLLAR OF SS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


In a letter from Mr. Terry in your December issue, 
Henry VI. is, no doubt by a clerical error, quoted 
instead of Henry IV. Is not this celebrated collar 
recognized as a Lancastrian badge in opposition to 
the collar of suns and roses of the rival house of 
York ? 

J. R. NutrTA.t. 

Lancaster. 


—_——_—— 


SPANISH MONEY IN NUBIA AND THE 
SUDAN. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Frédéric Cailliaud, who accompanied the expedi- 
tion of Ismail Pasha to Dongola and Sennar in 1820, 
states that the silver piastre of Spain circulated as 
money at that time in Nubia, Barbar (Berber), and 
Sennar, also that the doublons of Spain were used in” 
Barbar (Berber). (Cailliaud, Voyage d Méroé, 1826, 
i. 365, ii. 112, 117, 296.) Félix Mengin, in his 
Histoire de 1 Egypte sous le Gouvernement de Moham- 
med-Aly, Paris, 1823, mentions also that, besides 
Sennar, in Darfour payment was sometimes made in 
Spanish piastres (vol. ii., pp. 222, 232). Cailliaud 
further states that in Barbar and Sennar the piastres 
of Charles IV. of Spain were used, and that those 
with the name ‘‘ Charles IIII.” (with four I.’s) ob- 
tained a marked preference. One can understand the 
sequins of Venice and Holland penetrating to those 
remote regions, but why should Spanish money have 
been introduced there? Was it introduced by the 
French at the time of their occupation of Egypt, 
1799-1801? They did not, by-the-by, advance 
beyond Philz. Cailliaud’s statement (ii. 117) that 
the people of Berber called the coins réale France 
abou-arba (‘‘ French money of father IIII.’’) would 
seem to support this. In what years were the piastres 
of Charles IV. inscribed with the four I.’s? 

FREDERICK A. EDWARDS. 





Note TO PuBLisHERs.— We shall be particula: 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 








